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Ovr o Sonnéapotiden “Si. William’ ening am, a jotted 
Messrs. Marri3 AlbGn6. tid (AA Asti,’ Tiveighiiipsagainst 
the renewal of the picture-scraping process ; which, in their 
opinion; and that of many others, will eyentually end in the 
destruction, whole or partial, of all the finest pictures in the 
National Gallery. The following is his letter addressed to 
the Zimes :— 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I beg leave fully to corroborate the statements contained | 
in Mr. Morris Moore’s energetic protest against the “ Revival of 
Vandalism in the National Gallery.” 

In 1850 I was examined before theSelect Committee on the National 
Gallery, and I then told the Chairman that the’ pictures had not 
suffered: in any appreciable manner from the atmosphere of Lon- 
don, or ‘from the -mellowing hand of*time, but from the rude 
manipulations of the picture-cleaners, or rather defacers, ‘That state- 
ment I repeat; and those who can remember the marvellously 
perfect condition of the masterpiece of Claude, “The Queen of 
Sheba,” before the vacation, may now judge for themselves of the 
truth of this assertion. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kemptown, Dee. 1. WILLIAM CoNINGHAM. 


Apropos of the same subject, our wsthetic, cntosophical, 
esoteric, entological, psychic, polyglotic, and weekly contem- 
porary, the Leader, has, in its last impression, an article under 
the ‘head, “Deficement of Pictures at the National Gallery,” 
from, which we extract the following ;— 

‘Phe eleanere are again at work in the National Gallery, de- 
facing. the pictures, After a repose of five years, they have 
resumed their activity on a more extensive scale than before; and 
as ‘before, Mr. Morris Moore is the person to anhounce this more 
than Turkish destruction of art. The new denunciation has sent 
many to the gallery, to see what has been done, and the officials 
are alarmed at a new ‘outcry.’.|!We trust that it will be loud 
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version of St, Bayon,’ by Rubens; and ‘The Plague of Ashdod,’ 

by Nicholas Poussin. A tenth, and that one of the greates? 
Importance seems to have been ‘touched, ‘The Raising. of 

Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Piombo...Some of the more striking 

traces of the decorticating process in the nine pictures, “are 

described by Mr. Moore (see Musical World, Dec, 4).. 


' “ These‘are palpable effects, which most men can trace for them- 
selves; but éven thé more gener#] Consequences are Comprehen- 
sible without any technical profundities: Canaletto was'a_ scene- 
painter, and’his pictures have the characteristics of a man prac- 
tised in that branch of art; they are precise in outline, illusory in 
point of distance, literal in colouring. They somewhat lack aerial 
perspective ; but it will be remembered that in Italy the much 
greater clearness'of the.air diminieches the effect of acrial - 
tive in proportion to the distance. On the other hand, Canaletto 
is remarkable for conveying the local colour of atmosphere in a 
sunny climate. Now let the speetator compare the damaged 
pictures with one of Canaletto’s in its true condition, and he will 
see that the damaged pictures have a sombre, hard look, like an 
English scene on a day of steady rain without mist, and that 
there is as little distance as there is sun. Much the same differ- 
ence will be seen in the damaged ‘Queen of Sheba,’ if it be 
compared with the undamaged picture, by Claude, to the left of 
the dooras you enter. One is lit up with the sun; the other is 
the watery sun of a Scotch autumn. In like manner the Paul 
Veronese can be more distinctly traced in its outline, where the 
opaque colours were of a light species: but in the dark parts, the 
removal of the transparent colours renders the picture more obscure 
than it was before, while the richness of its golden hue has gone. 
The reason is, that with the‘ dirt,’ the ‘cleaners’ have removed 
those delicate and transparent colours with which the artists 
finished their works. 

“ When the decortications were made five years ago, we were 
told that the pictures would ‘recover ;’ as though time could re- 
execute the finishing process of a Titiatt ora Rubens : the spectator 
can now see how far, the ‘Peace and War’ has recovered. It 
has, indeed, recovered some of the dinginess that. it had lost, but 
the painting which it lost is gone for ever.. It may wait another 
couple of centuries without ever being revisited by the warm hand 
of Rubens. wirrrsnm warns TA é rr shin 

“Tt might bé supposéd’ that, in ‘the “present. state of picture- 
cleaning knowledge, the alternative for. the. owners of; ancient, _ 


Fd Li ak ler ea a ae bone abe ene ‘pictures lay between toleration of obscurity induced by time, and 
: a P But that is not exactly so. Careful and tender 


the most _clear-sighted ; it, is not possible for every man, however 
quick antl a-eomplished int other things, to pronounce upon ques- 
tions of the kind ; and many‘whé feel their usual credit for saga- 
city somewhat at stake, fall into the natural asylum for perplexed } 
intelligences, assume acompromise as the practical form of ‘impar- 


tialit neigg su metives, san e “misled: b 
inaia book ae 0 den Rad pecbohat® blest Fhe 
however, is not impastiality, but evasion of judgment. The case, 
we: believe, is capable of being, put into so, preeise and. tangible. 
shape, ‘that the man’ most unfamiliar with technicalities “may 

it, so:fong ashe docs, hot suffer himself, to. be led off by general 
expressions or vague comparisons: » It is.strictly a matter-of-fact, 
and-ought tobe treated as such. 

. ‘Lhe pictures injuved are nine—‘ Embarcation of the Queen of 
Sheba,’ Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca,’ ‘ Landscape with figures,’ 
by, Claude,’ ‘ View: of Venice,’ and * View-on ‘the Grand Canal,’ 
by: Canaletto ;.‘ Consecration, of St. Nicholas,” by, Paul Veronese ; 





‘ Angels: Weeping over the Body- of Christ;’ by, Guereino ; ‘ Con- 


dilapidation. 
cleaning, properly so called, without invading the surface, may do 


th to ! Fee turep.+: (Oniithe other hand; whem dirt) hag >): 
soe ba pri ‘sarbstanicé: Ht Ys ade 4d Be extirpated! ever oy “i 


abrasion, as we see, ff Fie} ier: the/\othbt? darnuged Claude— 
excoriated, without losing “all “its dirt: “The ‘practical question is 
this,. will you prefer, to see. the. work of the great master unmuti- 
lated, although as if through a glass dimmed by time, or-will you 
tear off the glass and the surface of'the' picture with it? We |. 
w eatbe that most’ sensible men Would ‘sdy, let “us retain the picture. 
mutilated... Well, at: the National Gallery they. are. mutilating 
the pictures whith are the’ pnblic property—mutilating ‘valuable 
propérty which cafy never be festored.” aaah 
Our own, special contributor on the “Arts, has. himself’ 
recently. paid.a visit. to the National, Gallery, and examined , 
the pictures declared to be. injured. by Messrs. Morris Moore, 
Artist, and Coningham. The result of his observations is in 
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process: of being put on paper, and will thence be transferred 
to print in the columns of the Musical World. Being musicians, 
we naturally take an interest in another art, between which 
and music there is so little analogy. Painters are always 
shouting out their enthusiasm about music; why should not 
musicians, who, for the most part, know as little of painting as 
painters know of music, imitate their example with a ery as 
londand. hollow as theirs? Those who are for the jumbling 
up of the arts together in one pot, so as to make an apt illus- 
tration. of an Irish stew, will be pleased with this mingling of 
shcu‘s, whose root is in the lungs. All the arts have at least 
one thing in common. The motto of the Latin poct, about 
softening manners, and not permitting to be wild beasts, 
applies equally well to each and every of them. This 
they have in common and no more, unless it be some mysterious 
code of laws, only perceptible to the apprehension of the 
muddiest metaphysicians of the Teutonic race, 





ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT TO MONT BLANC, 


Albert Smith has returned to the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, and has recommenced his nightly ascent to Mont Blane. 
His reception on Monday night week was quite a demonstra- 
tion. The Hall was crowded in every part, and the feeling 
was one and unanimous that an especial favourite of the public 
had come back to the scene of his triumphs to renew for them 
one of their choicest and most pleasing entertainments. Albert 
looked in absolute health and spirits, and his humour was 
many degrees above proof. 

While retaining his old entertainment—at least, the pith 
and marrow thereof—Albert Smith has in part remodelled his 
“ascent,” has brought it before the public freshly painted 
and newly touched up; in brief, has published a new edition 
of it, with additions, enlargements, revisions, &c., and new- 
spiced it with anecdotal sundries, of which Albert would 
seem to be a very jest-book or album. What was good before 
is, consequently, more good now. Who laughed before, laugh 
now louder and longer; and whoso were pleased and amused 
heretofore, have now their pleasures and their. amusements 
increased in a somefold ratio. There is, therefore, no pre- 
sumption’ in presuming that the attraction of the present 
series of ascents to Mont Blane will greatly surpass that of 
last season, whqn the attraction was so great. We only fear 
that the Hall of the Egyptians will be too circumscribed in 
space to contain Albert Smith’s daily increasing public. 

On his opening night, and in his opening address, in allu- 
sion to a recent rumour that obtained circulation in all the 
papers, Albert Smith assured his auditors and spectators that 
he was not drowned, but'that, on the contrary, he was safe 
and sound, standing before them, and ready to embark on all 
sorts of seas, and to climb all sorts of mountains, for their 
delectation and instruction. This merry preamble, given with 
irresistable drollery by Albert Smith, made the atidience roar 
again, and added a zest to all which followed. It is in this 
manner your veritable artist knows how to seize upon the 
public ear with a word; and few than Albert Smith knew 
better the worth and value of the old Greck saying, “ A good 
beginning is the half of all.” But a good beginning, unless 
followed by a good middle, and terminated with a good end- 
ing, has its dangers, mind you. Those who at first are highly 
pleased at an entertainment anticipate no remission afterwards, 








or are not prepared for it; and are doubly pointed, 

feel more keenly than if they had received no delight at all, 
any falling off or abatement in what afforded them gratitica- 
tion at the commencement. Unless one were sure of having 
the means and power of fixing the attention of an audience 
throughout the entire progress of an’ entertainment—more 
particularly of a monological kind, which can hardly be freed 
from a certain feeling of monotony—it would be better to 
commence with matter of little interest to the ‘hearer, that, by 
contrast, what succeeded might become brighter and more 
prominent. As Sir Roger de Coverly says, much may be 
averred on both sides; but Albert Smith, knowing he has the 
material and the capacity to sustain his fire unbroken, depends 
on his coup de main, and fixes the attention ‘of his audience at 
once. This is Albert’s method, 

It is not necessary to go up the mountain with Albert. 
We would fain go up—pleasantly and at our leisure, in the 
Egyptian Hall—and loiter by the way, having the road made 
easy for us and the atmosphere made bright for us by pleasan- 
tries, and curious items, and adventures of hazard, and inci- 
dents of price, and descriptions of rareness, and stories of 
strangeness, and a variety of alluring extras too numerous to 
mention. But to ascend the mountain with Albert—that is, 
to give our readers a true notion of the pleasure derived from 
hearing Albert Smith describe his Ascent to Mont Blanc— 
would be to be another Albert Smith, which we are not, or to 
copy Albert Smith, word for word, which we would not and 
could not do, or if we would and eould, would utterly fail, 
from wanting the light of Albert’s eye, the smile of Albert's 
check, or the vivaeity and point of Albert’s manner. We 
will, therefore, not do it, and not attempt to do it, but leave 
the whole gratification in expectancy, which, to whatevér 
height it may be carried, must fall short of the realization. 
In very sooth, whoever would wish to pass a delightful and 
merry evening—and who would not wish to pass a delightful 
and merry evening in such weather as this, when the spirits 
are dull as Erebus?—let him hie him to the Egyptian Hall 
forthwith, and follow Albert Smith in his flight—the loftiest 
he has yet taken—from the valley of Chamouni to the pinnacle 
of Mont Blanc. As the eagle that took the wren under his 
Wing, soaring to the empyrean—into which, according to the 
legend, the wren had never soared before—and brought him 
back to earth safe again; so Albert will take with him in safety, 
wafting him skyward, the courteous visitor who will place 
himself under his keeping in his journey in Piccadilly, and 
bring him back unfeared, unhurt, and unsoiled after his perilous 
and dizzy undertaking. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


(From the Zimes.) 


Tue vogue of these popular entertainments was neyer 
greater, probably never so great, as during the present series 
of concerts. The fact of its being the last for an indefinite 
period has, doubtless, had something to do with this; but the 
well sustained excellence of the performances is the true 
secret of their unabated attraction. Although M. Jullien has 
been exposed to the disadvantages arising from an almost 
continuous prevalence of bad weather, Drury-lane Theatre has 
been crowded every night—rain, wind, and mud being seem- 
ingly powerless against the temptations offered. 

According to annual custom, M. Jullien gave what he terms 
a “ Mendelssohn Festival” on Saturday night, the first part 
of the programme being exclusively devoted to Mendelssohn’s 
music. The success which has invariably attended these ex- 
ceptional concerts must be a source of gratification to all who 














advocate the cause of good music and its popularisation with 
the masses. The “festival” of Saturday was an advance 
upon its predecessors, both in regard to the merits of the ex- 
ecution and the appreciation of the audience. The house was 
crammed, and the promenade and galleries, if possible, were 
more inconveniently packed than on ordinary nights; and yet 
the crowd—a vast number of whom were of course standing— 
listened for two hours to a programme wholly devoted to 
that kind of music which has been sneered at, in certain 
quarters, as tedious and “slow,” and listened, moreover, with 
a closeness of attention and a keen perception of the beauties 
that would have reflected no discredit on the privileged 
audiences of the Philharmonic and Conservatoire. After this, 
whoever can refuse to believe that a healthy taste for music 
is diffusing itself among the populace must be unusually hard 
of persuasion. The first part of the selection comprised the 
following pieces :— 

ne sag oo . Eee 
Rondo Brillant, Pianoforte—M. Alexandre 

Billet Te ee . » Mendelssohn, 

Concerto Violin—Mr. H. Cooper. Satie a 

Music in‘‘A MidsummerNight’s Dream” (entire) j 

The symphony in A (rightly designated as No. 2 by M. 
Jullien, although the published score is marked No. 4) is one 
which was composed for the Philharmonic Society, and is 
generally known as the Italian Symphony, from the last move- 
ment being founded on themes in imitation of two popular 
dances—the saltarello and the tarantella. Though for years 
laid aside by the society, it was at length resuscitated, and at 
this time bids fair to rival, if not surpass, in popularity the 
great symphony in A minor, ordinarily styled the ‘Scottish 
Symphony.” Her Majesty the Queen has more than once 
commanded its performance at the Philharmonic concerts, and 
its execution, under M. Berlioz, at Exeter-hall, was one of the 
principal incidents of the first season of the New Philharmonic 
Society. It has risen in public favour on each occasion, and 
now that M. Jullien has taken it in charge, its chances of 
becoming familiar to the public in general are multiplied by 
ten. The great success which has attended the Symphony in 
A, and the unanimity of musical connoisseurs in ranking it 
among the most finished works of its composer, should serve 
as a hint to the four gentlemen at Leipsic who are intrusted 
with the care of Mendelssohn’s manuscripts. It was, we be- 
lieve, with no small difficulty that the publishers obtained the 
score from MM. Moscheles, Hauptmann, Rietz, and David; 
and, but that a copy was known to exist in the library 
of the Philharmonic Society, it stood a fair chance of 
being lost to the world, like another and a later great orches- 
tral work—the Reformation Symphony. The position assumed 
by the above-named professors is, indeed, quite inexplicable, 
and unless it can be defended by solid arguments (which 
scarcely appears possible) may lead to remonstrances and in- 
quiries that had far better be avoided. 

The execution of the Italian Symphony was, on the whole, 
though not altogether free from reproach, the best that has 
been heard in England, without excepting that of the New 
Philharmonic Society. M. Jullien had the courage and good 
taste to take every movement strictly in the indicated times ; 
and, for once, the enlivening saltarello was heard with that 
presto movement so essential to its character, and so congenial 
to the impressions naturally derived from the scene the musi- 
cian essayed to describe—a Roman Carnival, with all its 
bustle, turmoil, and exciting incidents. The andante was 
unanimously encored, and well merited the compliment, not 
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only on account of its exquisite beauty, but also on account of 
the execution, which did not leave a point open to criticism. 
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The minuetto, the only movement of the kind Mendelssohn has 
written, was occasionally deficient in smoothness; but this 
was atoned for by the extreme delicacy of the wind instru- 
ments in the trio. The first allegro, with its copious riches 
of elaboration and detuil, left little to be desired. Excellent 
tempo, admirable distinction of light and shade, decision of 
accent, and that real piantssimo and gradual crescendo in the 
fugal episode of the second part which has hitherto been 
overlooked, combined to render the performance of this won- 
derful movement a real treat to every hearer capable of ap- 
preciating its originality and design. The audience were 
not less charmed than attentive from first to last, and, not 
content with encoring the andante, seemed greatly inclined to 
have the finale once again. Enough was as good as a feast, 
however, and so inconsiderate an impulse was wisely checked. 
The Rondo Brillante, in B minor, one of the composer’s 
favourite pianoforte pieces, was played by him in public nearly 
twenty years ago, during one of his first visits to London. 
The orchestral accompaniments are full and elaborate, and 
the brilliant march, which appears first as an episode, and is 
afterwards combined with the principal subject of the aegro 
in the pianoforte part, forms a bold contrast and a happy 
relief. M. Alexandre Billet’s execution of this difficult piece 
was masterly ; few, indeed, could have performed it with such 
combined rapidity and power. The pianoforte, the same upon 
which Madame Pleyel played with such success last season at 
the New Philharmonic concerts, is well calculated to display 
the talents of a first-rate executant from its breadth and 
equality of tone. The concerto for the violin always excites 
enthusiasm, and could not fail to do so in the hands of Mr. 
Cooper, one of the best, if not the best, of our English vio- 
linists. Only the two last movements were given, the first 
and longest being omitted. However necessary, the length of 
the programme taken into consideration, this curtailment 
should have been made known to the audience; many of whom, 
unacquainted with the concerto, might have supposed that there 
was no first movement, M. Jullien is generally so conscien- 
tious in his dealings with the works of the great masters, that 
his departure from his usual habit on this occasion was more 
unaccountable. To the announcement, “Grand concerto in 
E,” the words “andante” and “finale” should have been 
affixed in parenthesis. Mr. Cooper played with his accustomed 
energy, tone, and accuracy, and was rewarded with repeated 
applause. The orchestral accompaniments were much better 
in the violin concerto, than in the pianoforte rondo, in which 
the performers were by no means so much at home as was 
desirable. There is nothing new to be said about the music 
in “4 Midsummer Night's Dream,” the whole of which was 
given, the vocal pieces excepted. The execution, for the most 
part, was remarkable. We have heard the overture go more 
steadily, and with greater delicacy in the violin passages, but 
the scherzo, though a little too slow, was played with irre- 
proachable neatness, and the famous obligato for the flute 
admirably given by M. Remusat. Mr. Jarret played the horn 
part in the notturno with a softness of tone and purity of style 
not easily surpassed; and the interlude in A minor, deseribing 
Hermione seeking Lysander in the wood, and the comic 
march of Bottom and his associates (which have never been 
given in London except at these concerts), were both well 
performed, and heard with undiminished pleasure. The 
pompous Wedding March—magnificently played, and encored 
by the whole audience—formed a becoming climax to the 
performance, which reflected the highest credit on M. Jullien 
and every member of his orchestra. : 
Nothing could have improved the concert but the introduc- 
tion of one or two vocal pieces. Mendelssohn has written 
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avast number of songs, and the popular Mdlle. Anna Zerr, 
who sang in the second part with her usual success, was 
at M., Jullien’s disposal. . This was decidedly a great, ad- 
vantage overlooked. 

The annual ‘“‘ Beethoven Festival” took place on Thursday 
night, and was,as successful as,ever. The attendance was so 
great that not a vacant corner could be seen in the house, and 
«the promenade so full that it was barely possible for the occu- 

pants to stir from their places. | The programme was: more 
than usually long; the first part devoted entirely to Beetho- 
ven’s music, comprising two symphonies (the Pastoral and the 
C minor), an overture (Leonora), and a piece’ for pianoforte, 
orchestra, and chorus (the Funtasia in C). Such a selection 
proved that no compromise was meditated, and that M. Jullien 
addressed himself with confidence to the amateurs of , good 
music who abound in the metropolis. The justness of his 
anticipations was demonstrated in the enormous crowd that 
flocked to the theatre, and in the undeviating attention paid 
to the performance. Both the symphonies were given entire, 
with the “‘ repeats,” and in such a manner as to guarantee all 
that has been said in favour of M. Jullien’s orchestra. The 
choral fantasia was a novelty at these concerts. It is one of 
the most poctical of Beethoven’s compositions. Departing 
entirely from the symphonic form, it is a fantasia in the strictest 
sense of the term, and may be pronounced, without hesitation, 
the finest ever written. The idea intended to be illustrated, 
is that of a lady extemporising on the pianoforte in presence 
of a numerous company, who, at first inattentive, are gra- 
dually attracted to the instrument, until near the conclusion, 
enchanted by the performance, they take up simultaneously 
one of the melodies she has just improvised, and sing 
enthusiastically the praises of music. M. Alexandre Billet, to 
whom the pianoforte part was entrusted, entered fully into 
the poetical meaning of the composer, and executed the whole 
in a style which left no room for criticism. The orchestra 
was admirable, and the chorus much better than usual. Dis- 
carding the slow tempi, which on so many occasions have 
robbed the choral fantasia of one-half of its effects, M, Jullien 
gave the true reading of Beethoven, and by the judicious 
accumulation of the adlegro, especially in the finale, succecded 
in imparting the animation, gaiety, and entrain to the music 
which are its real characteristics and. upon. which its charm 
depends. _ The audience, as delighted, as the imaginary 
audience of Beethoven’s improvisatrice, re-demanded the /an- 
tasia unanimously, and M, Alexandre Billet was compelled to 
return to the orchestra, and repeat it from the point at which 
the chorus enters. Success could not have been more legiti- 
mately earned. 

The same complaint was made on Thursday night, as at the 
concert recently devoted to the music of Mendclssohn—there 
was no vocal music in the first part. Few amateurs are 
unaware that the scena, ‘Ah perfido!” is one of the greatest 
soprano sougs ever composed ; and this would have eminently 
suited the voice of Mdlle. Anna Zerr, whi, later in the éven- 
ing, executed the great air of the ‘Queen of Night,” from 
Zauberfidte, in such a brilliant style that it was redemanded 
by the whole house. 

The last concert of the scason is announced for Saturday 
(to-night). 

Miss Louisa Vinwina (formerly the Infant Sappho), sang at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Monday evening week, to about 
three thousand persons, and gave the most unequivocal satisfaction. 
She was encored in four songs out of five, and on two occasions 
the audience could with difficulty be restrained from a second en- 
core. Miss Vinniug will appear at the Saturday Evening Concerts 
in Liverpool in January next, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN- MUSIC. 
(From the’ Morning Post.) © 
“O Decus Pheebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis! O laborum — 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cunque salve 
, , Rite vocanti,”— Hor. 
“ Awake, ./Eolian lyre, awake, ... . 
And give to,rapture all thy trembling, strings ; 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs oy 
A thousand rills their mazy progress, take : 
The laughing flowers that, round them, blow 
Drink life and fragrance-as they flew,,. ...p 
Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic; smooth, aud) strong je 9) os oi 
Through verdant, yales and/Ceres’ golden reign, 
Now rolling down, the steep amain, , 
Ileadlong, impetuous, see it pour : 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 


O sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and ‘solemn airs, 
Enchanting spell! the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control. 


Thee the voice, the dance obey, 
Tempered to thy warbled lay ; 
O’er Idalia’s velvet green 
The rosy-crowned loves. are seen 
On Cytherea’s day; 
With antic sport and blue-eved pleasures 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursving, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet: 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their queen’s approach declare : 
Where’er she turns the graces homage pay 
With arms sublime that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wius her easy way.” 
Gray. 


The great Edmund Burke thought that there was a direct 
connection between the mental impression produced by. the 
sensation of softness and smoothness, and ‘the idea of the 
beautiful. “Whoever, says he, compares his state of mind on 
feeling soft, smooth, variegated, unangular bodies, with that 
in which he finds himself on the view of ai Dbeautifal object, 
will perceive a very striking analogy in the effeets of both, 
and which may go'a good way towards discovering their com- 
nion cause. Feeling and sight in this respect differ in but a 
few points. The touch takes in ‘the pleasure 6f. softness, 
which is not primarily an object of ‘sight; the sight on the 
other hand, comprehends colour, which can hardly be made 
perceptible to the touch ; the touch, again, has the advantage 
in a new idea of pleasure resulting froma moderate: degrée of 
warmth ; but: the eye triumphs in the: infinite extent andimul- 
tiplicity of its objects. But there is sucha similitude in, ‘the 
pleasures of these senses that Tam apt to: faney, if it were 
possible that one might disecrn colour by feclingz (as itis said 
some blind men have done), that the same colours.and dispo- 
sition of colouring, which we found beautitul: to the sight, 
would be found likewise’ most grateful to'the toueh.- But, 
setting aside conjectures, let us pass to the other. sense, of 
hearing. } 

In this sense, Mr. Burke proceéds to 


say, we fd an equal 
aptitude to be affected in a soft and delicate: maine, and how 
far sweet or delicate sounds agree with’ our descriptions . of 
beauty in other sdnses, the experience | of: every: ‘one must 
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decide. Milton has) deseribed jthis ‘species of} music in one of 
his juvenile poems (l’AHegro), , Milton was well versed in the 
art of music, and no man had a finer ear, with a happier 
manner of expressing the, affections of one sense by metaphors 
taken from another,;, The description 1s as follows :— 


‘“ And ever agaiust eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydeian airs, 
In. notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
‘The melting voice through mazes running; 
Viitwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden ‘soul of harniony.” 


It is curious to observe how the metaphysical philosopher, 
and such @ philosopher as Mr. Burke, too, can look at this 
exquisite passage simply with ‘a view to its scientific illustra- 
tion of his theory, Let us parallel this, he says :—“ with the 
softness, the winding surfacc, the unbroken continuance, the 
easy gradation of the beautiful in other things; and all the 
diversities of the several senses, with all their several affec- 
tions, will rather help to threw lights from one another to 
finish one clear consistent idea of the whole, than to obscure 
it by their intricacy and variety.” Now, there can be no 
question that in the above passage Milton has, in a very 
admirable manner, and (considering the age of the poet at the 
time) in a truly marvellous manner, contrived artistically to 
suggest the idea of unbroken and yet vaiied continuance of 
pleasant sound, or (for nothing can better the phrase) of linked 
sweetness long drawn out. But the most astonishing line of 
the whole is that in which he sets forth the art—not at all 
interrupting the delicious description while he does so—the 
art which is used to produce this pleasing bewilderment of the 
senses : — 

“ With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running.” 


Observe the fearlessness with which he uses epithets that seem 
to be in contradiction to the qualities to which they are 
applied, but) to which imagination willingly: assents, though 
mére’ prdsiac reason could not ; and all this helps to work. out 
the general effect of intricacy, joined with continuity—of pro- 
longed sweetness, not only without monotony, but with all 
the added pleasure that belongs to variety. 

According to Mr. ‘Burke’s theory, there is but one character 
of music which stggests the idea of the beautiful, and that is 
the point which makes his theory unsatisfactory as it is opposed 
to the ordinary convictions of ‘mankind. ‘I shall add,” he 
says, “to Milton’s description one or two remarks. The first 
is, that the beautiful in music will not bear, that loudness and 
strength of sounds: which may be used to raise other passions ; 
nor ‘notes which are:shrill,'or harsh, or deep'; it agrees best 
withrsuch as are clear, even, :sthooth, and weak... The second 
is, that great variety, and quick ‘transitions from one measure 
or tone to:another, are: contrary to, the genius of |the beautiful 
in music.’ Such transitions often excite, mirth, or other sud- 
den and tumultuous passions, but not that: sinking, that melt- 
ing, that languér, which its the characteristical. effect of, the 
beautiful as it:regards very: sense,”’), | rolon 4 

It seems here! that the philosopher in endeavouring, as. he 
says, ‘to sdttle’. consistent-idea of beauty,” has. restricted 
it within a much narrower range than truth would warrant. 
As faras musicis concerned, who can doubt; for example, that 
in Handel’s Messiah. there is: beauty in the magnificent chorus, 
“the Government shall be wpon His shoulders ;” as well asin 
the exquisite air of ‘Every Valley.” The character of the 








beauty is different in each, but, they are both beautiful. He 
who doubts it upon Mr. Burke’s theory, might as" well doubt 
that there is beauty in the Belvidere Apollo, and suppose that 
the Venus of Medicis, which Byron says “ fills the air around 
with beauty,” alone deserves the homage of those who seek 
the beantifal in marble. But they ‘are both beautiful, and 
the Apollo has the higher beauty of the two. Read “Milman’s 
noble description :— 


“‘ Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 
A god in strength, with more than godlike grace. 
All, all Divine—no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life blood flows, 
But animate with Deity alone, 
In, deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 
Bright, kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight 
His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 
Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire: 
Firm, fixed, his tread, yet light,as when on high 
He walks the impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind 
That lifts in oport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould.” 


There are various characters of beauty in sound as well as 
in form. There is the beauty which we associate with dignity 
and majesty, and to which a great volume of sound is neces- 
sary, and there is also the beauty of soft melody which gently 
steals upon the senses and the heart, making us exclaim with 
the gentle Jessica— 


“T ne’er am merry when I hear sweet music.” 


Nor can it be admitted by those who relish (as who does not ?) 
the waltz music of Beethoven, that there cannot be beauty in 
music which has great variety, and quick transitions from one 
measure to another. Liveliness is not the quality which 
strikes most in this music, but richness and beauty of expres- 
sion. It is not brilliancy, it is not airiness, but a kind of con- 
versational interchange of musical thought ; and the melody is 
as full and satisfying as in music of a much more ambitious 
character. 

So far as regards music, Mr. Burke seems to have in some 
measure confused the sentiment of tenderness with the idea of 
beauty, and no doubt there is a close connection between them. 
Nay, as was shown in a former paper, Shakspere’s mention of 
music is generally in connection with its soft or soothing 
effect :-— 


‘“* For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews, 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones ; 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands.” 


But there is a sense of the beantiful connected with the grand 
as wellas with the tender, and when theloudest notes of the organ 
roli inmusical thunder, through the gloriously;beautiful arches 
of, Westminster, Abbey, the fervour which such strains inspire 
has as close a connection with a sense of the beautiful, as, the 
touching melody of some alto voice in the anthem, which melts 
us into tears. 


The description which Milton puts into the mouth of - 


Comus, of the singing of the lady in the ‘dark wood, combines 
tio characters of beauty, the gentle and the elevated, the cap- 
tivating and the noble—that which inspires tenderness and 
that which inspires awe Without terror. Words cannot,convey 
more powerfully the sentiments of surprise and admiration 
than those which he gave to Comus :— 
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“Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty vaulted night ; 
At every fall, smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled! I oft have heard 
My mother Circe with the syrens three 

Amid the flowery kirtled Naides, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who as they sung would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium: Seylla wept ‘ 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause : 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-telt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.” 


It is impossible that the beauty of sweet sound can be more 
beautifully illustrated than in these lines. The impersonation 
of darkness, with its raven down smoothed by the sweet 
sounds that floated on the wings of silence, is, perhaps, one of 
the grandest flights of imagination that ever oceurred in a 
poem of such slight construction as Comus. 


[We are enabled to state that the above article, and that 
which appeared from the same journal in a late number of the 
Musical World, are not from the pen of the regular musical critic 
of the Morning Post.—Ed. M. W.] 





Foreign. 

New Yorx.—Various rumours are circulating among the 
musical public, concerning the prospects of, and plans for, the 
temporary establishment of Italian Opera, in New York, this 
season. It is said that Maretzek and his troupe are on their 
way back from Mexico, and that they will reenter the arena 
of their former endeavours, and give us an Italian Opera 
at Astor Place. For the truth, or falsity, of this rumour, we 
cannot vouch; but from our knowledge of Maretzek’s specu- 
lative character, we have no hesitation in saying, that, should 
he ever get back 1o New York, and could he find musicians 
and singers enough in the city to form an operatic company, 
and if the members of the said company would repose confi- 
dence enough in him to attempt Italian Opera under his 
management, then would Maretzek again appear at Astor 
Place, with snow-white neckcloth beneath his chin, and baton 
in his hand. 

But we are to have Italian Opera, and that in a style never 
before equalled in this country. 

Sontag commences her second series of concerts in New 
York, at the Metropolitan Hall, next week. These concerts 
are to be on a magnificent scale. After completing this series, 
she goes again to Philadelphia, and thence to Baltimore and 
Washington. If we rightly remember the programme she 
then revisits Boston. During the holidays she will rest, unless 
irresistible offers should be made to visit some of our second- 
class cities. During all this time, preparations will be going 
on for her appearance in opera; and, as soon as possible after 
the 14th of January, the grand operatic season will be inaugu- 
rated, and Italian (and perhaps German) Opera will be given 
in New York on a scale of completeness, brilliancy and gran- 
deur wholly unprecedented in the musical annals of the 
Western World. The orchestra, the chorus, the soloists, the 





wardrobe, and, in short, all the appointments, will be such as 


we have never before seen combined in this country. That the 
enterprise will be eminently successful, we have not the 
slightest doubt, for it is under the control of those who 


——“ Know no such words as fail.” 


The first concert of the 11th scason of the Philharmonic 
was given at Niblo’s Saloon, on Saturday evening, Noy. 13th. 
The orchestra showed an increase In numbers, seventy 
members now constituting the body; and the thoroughness 
and evenness of effect produced by them, afforded good proof 
of a just balance of instruments and a rigid training on the 
part of the conductor. Mr. Theodore Eisfeld wielded the 
baton, and Mr. Wm. Scharfenberg presided at the piano. An 
audience critically intelligent, as well as fashionable, honoured 
the oecasion. The programme commenced with the Grand 
Symphony in F, No. 8, Op. 93. (Beethoven.) In the first 
movement of this symphony, the most consummate skill is 
employed, and the orchestral distribution of the subject is 
masterly in the extreme. The second movement of the 
symphony is still more finely conceived. The short, joyous 
subject is happily suited to all sorts of ingenious manage- 
ment. Unexpected surprises succeed each other at agrecable 
intervals, and upon one half-cadence an abrupt silence tells 
upon the hearer much like a streak of lightning that precedes 
a clap of thunder. The Scherzando is certainly the finest part 
of the symphony. The audience were not mistaken in its cha- 
racter, since they impetuously demanded an encore, 

The symphony was followed by the duets, “ The Voyager’s 
song,” and “the May-bells and the Flowers,”—Mendelssohn. 
These two duetts, differing very much in poetic sentiment and 
musical character, were sun by Mdlles. Mina and Louisa 
Tourny. The music was worthy of better interpreters. The 
solemn movement of the one duett, and the joyousmovement of 
the other, give much scope for the display of true fecling and 
delicate execution. 

Hummel’s concerto in B minor, (op 89, first movement) was 
next, given. This was succeeded by a concert overture 
“Reminiscences of Ossian,” in A minor (first time), by 
N. W. Gade. So far as the main theme of this orchestral 
choral is concerned, it is rather a reminiscence of Mendelssohn 
than of Ossian. An imitation though it be, in this theme lies 
itschief strength. ‘The Polish Mother’s Cradle Song,” by 
Franz Abt, constituted No. 3, in the programme. It is a 
highly descriptive and telling song, and sung by Mdlle. Mina 
Tourny, with such questionable crescendos and diminuendos 
as almost to obliterate all indicationsof talent in the composer 
and skill in the accompanyist. The Trio, Variations, (on a 
theme from Joseph, by Mehul,) L. Maurer, for two violins 
and violoncello, was played by Messrs. Noll, Reyer and 
Eichhorn, accompanied by the orchestra. Donizctti’s Cava- 
tina, ‘“O luce di quest’ anima,” from Linda, was transposed 
a third below its original pitch, to suit the voice of Mlle. 
Mina Tourny. The concert concluded with the overture to 
Robespierre, in F, Op. 55, by H. Litolff. We cannot 
conclude without a passing word of encouragement to the 
managers of this society, and particularly to Mr. Lisfeld for 
his able leading. The Philharmonic concerts, like his own 
soirées, have now become an established necessity; and we 
trust that neither fashion nor servility will ever prevent him 
and his associates from a thorough development of their 
own talent. This, perhaps, is the more necessary here, since, 
hereditarily, and by the force of her own present inherent 
genius, Europe still wields over us her musical arm. 

AmstrrpaM.—Rossini’s Barbiere has been received with 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations at the Grand Theatre. 
It was supported, in the principal parts, by Madame Persiani, 
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Tamburini, and Gardoni. Such a furor has not been created 
at the opera for many years. So great was the impression 
produced on‘ the public that they improvised “a serenade 
with flambeaux,” which continued until two o’clock in the 
morning, An ovation of the like kind cannot be remembered 
at Amsterdam, nor haye three such artists as Persiani, 
Tamburini, and Gardoni, before appeared at the Opera. 

Lzresic.—At this city of Musical Jesuits, Boieldieu’s opera 
of Jean de Paris has been produced with much success. 
Mademoiselle Mara, who now shares with Madlle. Wagner 
the vogue in Germany as a dramatic singer, played the prin- 
cipal character. 

Beruww.—The great basso, Formes, has been here for some 
days, and will shortly make his appearance at a concert. 
The barytone Marchesi, and his wife, the late Madlle. Grau- 
mann, are also here, and are about to proceed to Bremen, 
where they are engaged to sing at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs. 

Turry.—The celebrated violinist, Bazzini, has been giving 
concerts in this city, and has been unusually successful. 

Mansernres.—Meyerbeer’s Prophete has made a furor in 
this town. Madame Lafon’s Fides is described by the lead- 
ing journals as a performance not to be equalled (strong words 
these!) for its passion, power, intensity, and mute eloquence. 
Also, it is said, Madame Lafon’s voice is lovely in quality, 
sympathetic, sonorous, strong, capable, flexible, and adaptable 
to every variety of emotion. The praise bestowed on 
Madame Charton, who performed Bertha, is also enthusiastic, 
which, as we know it must be well-merited, makes us put 
some faith in the eulogies. showered on Madame Lafon. 
Perhaps this lady would make a good set-off. to Madlle. 
Wagner, if she were engaged at the London Opera House 
which did not boast the possession of the celebrated Teutonic 
prima donna. 

Vienna.—ZI Puritani has been produced here with much 
success, and Madame La Grange won an ovation for herself 
in the character of Elvira, She was applauded to the skies 
and was recalled after each act several times. A service has 
been just performed at the Scottish Parish Church, in honour 
of young Helmesberger, whose death was noticed in the last 
number of the Musical World. Mozart's Requiem, and M. 
Randhartinger’s Libera were executed. 





Dramatic. 


Apvrtru1—Dramatic authors who set about the task of 
turning a popular novel into an acting play generally content 
themselves with picking out some eight or ten of the most 
striking scenes and situations, and hurling them upon the 
stage without any of those conneeting links which have cost 
the origin] narrator great trouble to fabricate. The result 
of the operation is a rudis indigestague molez, which no one 
can possibly understand without previous knowledge of the 
el from which the incidents have been taken like stone from 
aquarry ; but this docs not trouble the dramatist, He knows 
that people come to see, his work, precisely because they have 
already studicd the subject in the more epic form, and he 
therefore assumes that knowledge which a dramatist, writing 
under other circumstances, feels bound to communicate in the 
course of his play. Messrs. Mark Lemon and Tom Taylor, 
who have furnished the Adelphi theatre with a new dramatic 
version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have so far departed from gene- 
ral usage, that they have deemed it expedient to compose a 
drama, with something like completeness in itself, and not 
to raise a mere heap of scenic crudities. This disjointed cha- 





racter of Mrs. Stowe’s novel, in which two, if not three, dis- 
connected stories are carried on at once, may have prompted 
them to attempt a reformation in the art of dramatising, for 
certainly the want of unity, which is felt to to be a defect 
even in the popular narrative, becomes still more objectionable 
in dramatic works, where oneness of purpose is always desir- 
able. At all events, they have evidently gone about their 
task with a firm conviction that a remodelling was necessary, 
and they have shown great ingenuity in' diminishing the num- 
ber of distracting objects, ‘by rolling a couple inte one when- 
ever occasion served. Thus Haley vanishes from the nominal 
dramutis persone, but his dialogue with Shelby and his pur- 
chase of Uncle Tom and Eliza’s child—to whom Eliza herself 
is added as a makeweight—is transferred to the terrible Legree. 
This very transfer allows the trifling personage Emmeline 
to be merged into the more important Eliza, while Cassy, in- 
stead of coming in at the end of the tale, appears as the 
guardian genius of innocence throughout. St. Clare, who, 
though a most amiable person in the book, would be the most 
inane of ‘‘ walking gentlemen” on the stage, is omitted alto- 
gether, and Topsey is first introduced on Shelby’s estate. As 
for Uncle Tom, his sufferings under Legree are greatly short- 
ened by a stab with a bowie-knife, which the ferocious 
planter gives him in an ebullition of rage, while the piece 
is brought to a conclusion by the death of Legree, who 
is foiled in an attempt to pursue the flying family of 
George Harris, as Tom Loker is foiled in the novel, though 
with this slight difference, that Loker lives to become a 
worthy and pious man, whereas Legree perishes miserably. 
The ingenuity of the authors, in tying a number of diverging 
threads into one knot, is greatly to be commended: but never- 
theless their approximation to perfection of form has in some 
instances led to a sacrifice of distinctive character. The 
“smart” Haley is avery different being from the semi-human 
ruftian Legree, and the blending of the two into one cannot 

seem satistactory to the spectator who comes with the novel 

fresh in his mind. Topsey has evidently been a puzzle to the 

adaptors. They have perceived the effectiveness of the 

character, and also the smallness of the place it occupies in the 

narrative. The problem, therefore, was to elongate Topsey, 

and this is solved by making her assume male attire, and 

follow George Harris in his escape, as a real boy attends him 

in the novel. But the rude simplicity of Topsey is thus 

destroyed, and it is hard to connect the astute black boy of 
the second and third acts with the strange uncouth girl, who 

is reproduced from Mrs. Stowe’s book in the first. In bring~. 
ing forward a series of effective scenes, sometimes without 

immediate assistance from the novel, the authors have 

shown great talent. Mr. Shelby’s corn plantation, with 

the groups of singing and dancing blacks, the cotton plantation 

of Legree, the escape of Eliza aeross the frozen Ohio, and the 

representation’ of Mrs. Shelby’s boudoir and Eliza’s bedroom 
in a double scene, are especially well contrived, and by ‘a 
careful mise en scene become very effective tableaux. - The 
blocks of ice on which Eliza’ effects her escape are real plat- 
forms, which tremble under the feet of the’ actress; as she 
springs from one to the other, and Miss Woolgar, when she 
reaches the far distance, obtains the applause which would be 

bestowed on an actual feat. As may be supposed, many actors 
are employed in giving substance to this dramatized tale. 

Madame Celeste as the extended Cassy, a person who seems to 
hover between the terrestrial and the supernatural, displays 
that pantomimic talent which has already supported so many 
melodramas. Miss Woolgar, as Eliza, devoted to her child, 
put forth an intensity of feeling similar to that which makes 
such an irresistible impression in Green Bushes. Topsey im the 
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first act—the half-clad savage, with the hair twisted into 
points—was admirably represented by Mrs. Keeley, whose 
appearance was a signal for shouts of laughter and applause ; 
but even that excellent actress could make nothing of the in- 
sipid boy into which Topsey was afterwards transformed. 
The first Topsey, with the almost idiotic laugh, and the inde- 
finable propensity to cry when she received a kindness, was a 
real “gem ;” but the second Topsey was commonplace. The 
theoretical George Harris was played by Mr. Wigan, who 
showed much of his ‘‘ personation”’ talent as a Yankee trader, 
a character which, in the play, the young mulatto is made to 
assume in his endeavours to free Eliza from Legree. Mr. 
Emery as Legree, or rather Haley-Legrec, has one of those 
uphill parts in which an actor has a great deal to do and small 
thanks to get, and he went through his task with a, sustained 
encrgy which merits high praise. As for poor Uncle Tom 
himself, he remains in proud defiance of the dramatist’s art. 
His Methodism is his substance, and that Methodism cannot 
be reproduced on the boards ofa theatre. Hence, he can only 
be a shadowy personage, and we doubt not that Mr. O. Smith 
would rather play any one of his customary white villains than 
this bleck perfection of mankind, even though he is provided 
with such a smart Aunt Chloe as is represented by Miss Collins. 
Aunt Chloe is, indeed, only a small personage, but she is 
rendered very effective by Miss Collins’ hearty good-humour, 
and her command of the negro dialect. The music of the 
piece comprises several melodies of the ‘ Ethiopian” 
character, but graceful above the general average, and deriving 
an additional grace from the unpretending manner in which 
they were sung by Miss Laura Honey. We would recom- 
mend a curtailment of some of those less effective scenes 
which seem to arise as a natural result when a novel is used 
as the basis for a drama. 

Lyceum.—It is so long since the farce of the Jenkinses 
was played, that, doubtless, many of the audience who wit- 
nessed its performance on Monday night, imagined it was 
altogether new. Something like twenty years have elapsed 
since it was originally produced at Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
though it was very successful at the time of its production it 
never obtained the position of a stock piece. The plot is 
extremely simple. Mr. Carraway, a retired grocer, imagines 
that he can pass the remainder of his days in perfect bliss’ if 
he boards and lodges with his particular friend Mr. John 
Jenkins, and he agrees to pay 200/. per annum for the en- 
joyment of theelysium, But the haven when reached is not 
nearly so agreeable as when viewed in the distance. . Mr. 
Jenkins has a romantic daughter, clandestinely attached to 
a young man, who, although in the ‘‘ Manchester line,” sports 
a bewitching pair of mustachios, and Mrs. Jenkins, who has a 
great opinion of her own attractions, believes that the atten- 
tions of the supposed Lothario are directed, not towards her 
daughter, but towards herself. Unfortunately, the same false 
hypothesis is adopted by Mr. Jenkins, who is thereby main- 
tained in a chronic state of jealousy. _ The unhappy Carraway, 
being made alternately the confidant of the mother and the 
daughter, and being thus involved in all, sorts, of unpleasant 
predicaments, to which a trifling loan effected by Jenkins, and 
the constant annoyance of a little boy Jenkins, who docs 
various acts of pucrile mischief, serve as a garnish, \soon finds 
that he is completely in a -hornet’s nest. Everything is, in- 
deed, satisfactorily explained at the end, and the single young 
gentleman and lady are properly paired off, but, nevertheless, 
the enlightened Carraway, convinced that the only plan to 
keep on good terms with the Jenkinses is to keep them at a 
respectful distance, resolves henceforth to lodge by himself, 
under the superintendence of his old servant, Martha, who 


had long predicted the dissolution’ of the tie that bownd ‘him to 
his dean friends. ep 

Titnes are changed since the days when the ‘Jenkinses was 
originally produced,—when the ‘old citizen was played by Mr, 
Farren, and Miss Jenkins by’ Mrs, Nisbett, then ;Miss Moer- 
daunt,—and the picce, belonging to,asomewhat bygone school 
of farce, appears rather, meagre now, we, are usetl to avgreater 
complexity of plot, and. a more, stixting kind - of ineidenty. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Frank Matthews and Mr. Roxby, as’ the 
anxious old man and the jealous fidgetty husband, contrive to 
excite ‘a laugh, and the’! farée' seems very ‘well for’ a'Tever du 
rideau. tH acts ine Fad yi 

Sr, James’s Tieatre.—The, success of Mr. Woodin at: the 
Marionette Theatre has. proyed so great, that although ‘the 
Marioncttes themsclves—the wooden: lords of the soil—have 
returned from a provineial tour, in the course ‘of ‘whichi they 
have earned forests of laurels, he remains sole occupant of 
the place. The puppets, therefore, leaving him to pursue 
his glories in their domain, have retired to the St, James's 
Theatre and commenced a winter season there on Monday 
last. The puppet stage fits into the larger stage as well as 
one crucible in a nest fits into another, and Messrs. Albany 
Brown and Hugo Vamp seem quite as much at home in King- 
street, as in the Lowther Arcade. There is as yet nothing new 
in the way of picces, but, nevertheless, the present programme 
serves to display the talents of the wooden artists in the tragic, 
comic, and Terpsichorean departments.— Times. 





Provincial. 

Liverroor.—Mr. E. Thomas gave his third classical conecrt on 
‘Thursday week, when an interesting proeremme attracted. a fill 
and fashionable audience, in spite of the threatening state, of the 
weather. It commenced with Beethoven's trio in C. minor, for 
violin, viola, and violoncello, played by Messrs. C, A. Seymour, 
C.'B. Hermann, and Lidel. The Liverpool Glee, and, Madrigal 
Union then sang W. Horsley’s glee, for four voices, “By Celia’s 
arbour.” It was well executed, but the counter-tenor stillitoo weak 
in the upper notes, A trioin G minor, op,.63, by Weber, followed, 
for piano-forte, flute, and violoncello; played. by Messrs, BR. 
Isaac, Percival, and Lidel. ‘Ihe second part, commenced,with the 
quartett in E flat, op. 16, for. piano-forte, violin, tenor, and,violon- 
cello, by Beethoven, very finely performed by Messrs. B,\R,, Isdaes, 
E. W. Thomas, C. B. Hermann, and Lidel. ‘The, second moye- 
ment, andante cantabile, commences with thé same notes as-Mozart’s 
celebrated air “ Batti, Batti,” in Don Giovanni. The rondo allegro 
ma non troppo, with which the quartett concludes, appears to have 
furnished the motivo of one of our popular songs—+“ A. Life on the 
Ocean Wave.” Mr. B. R. Isaac performed a preludio and fugue, by 
Sebastian Bach, very cleverly; and followed it by Handel's Hat- 
monious Blacksmith, which was encored. It appeared inthe, pro- 
gramme as “Suites de Pieces,” by Handel;,,.and we), heatd .a 
gentleman say, it was indeed a very “sweet piece.” /by ddandel, 
ad the audience were evidently, of tbat opivion. The, Glee and 
Madrigal Union then sang admirably a serenade for five voices, by: 
J. L. Hatton, which would have been improyed shad) not; the! four: 
voices repeated the same music, without, variation.,, ‘The;coneert 
concluded with a double quartett, by Spohr, in .D. minor, op. 645! 
for four violins, two tenors, and two yioloncellos ;. the, first quattett 
Mr: E.'W. ‘Shomas, and bis pupil (who made se,suc¢eéssfil a 
debut Yast yeat), Mr. J. H. Lewis, Messrs. C..,B., Hermann and: 
Lidel; the ‘second quartett—-Messrs, C. A. Seymour, Radford, 
Percival, and Sander. It was admirably played throughout, though, 
a stop occurred by the breaking of a string of a, violia: inj the 
opening movement. The Liverpool public are greatly. indebted, to 
Mr. E. W. Thomas for introducing to their notice a very fipe,work. 
It was well received, and appeared to give great,satisfaction. ‘The 
fourth concert will take place on the 16th; Sterndale Bennett at 
the piano forte, with a sonata of his own composition, and a 





quartett, by C. E. Horsley, composed expressly for these concerts. 
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—QOn Saturdvy evening, the Mayor, according to an announcement 
last week, took the chair at the Saturday evening concerts, when 
there was a respeetable and very crowded house. The Mayor 
also, it was stated by Mr. Caine, the chairman of the Concerts 
Committee, left a substantial mark cf his, favor in the shape of 
a five-pound note. Between the parts, the Mayor was called 
upon to address the audience, and speeches were also made by 
Mr. Caine, and Mr. Rathbone, Mr. James Holme, Mr. Bigham, 
Mr. Fernihough, Mr. Alderman Parker, and Mr. Pollock, judge 
of the County Court. ‘This evening Mr. George Buckland 
is engaged to sing a selection from the songs of Dibdin.— 
The members of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, have 
announced their intention of giving a grand performance of the 
oratorio of the Messiah, at the Philharmonic Hall on Tuesday, the 
13th inst., the whole proceeds of which will be given to the Reyal 
Infirmary, Northern Hospital, and Southern and Toxteth Hospi- 
tal. This performance will be under the most distinguished 
patronage, and it is to be hoped that the publie will successfully 
assist the praiseworthy efforts of the performers to benefit three 
most useful charities.—The fourth and last of the present series of 
Shilling Concerts took place on Monday evening at the Assembly 
Rooms. The auditory were highly respectable, and more numeroue 
than on the former occasion, and appeared greatly pleased with 
the performance, as was evident from the many encores the 
artistes were favoured with. ‘This concert, the programme of 
which was well arranged, presented a pleasing combination of 
vocal aud instrumental talent. The primary attraction of the 
evening was the Infant Wagner, aged four years. ‘The child came 
forward with a degree of confidence really astonishing, and sang 
with a precision and judgment that was extraordinary for one of his 
years. Of course he was encored. Masters Radcliffe and Young 
performed a duet on two flutes. These youths played well, and, 
with study and perseverance, may ultimately excel as performers 
on this instrument. Miss Mair Ann Eiriss performed on the harp 
with taste and feeling, and appeared to give gencral satisfaction. 
Miss Jesse Hammond, who was in excellent voice, was well 
received, and sung very creditably, being encored on several occa- 
sions. Miss Anne Beer’s solo, “the captive Greek girl,” was 
rendered with exquisite taste and precision, and was encored. 
This young lady possesses a sweet voice, and sings with great 
feeling. A gentleman amateur sang “Cheer, boys, cheer,” very 
well, in the course of which he was heartily joined by the audience, 
which created much merriment. This song met with a rapturous 
encore. ‘The duet, ‘ Give me a cot,” sung by Messrs Wray and 
Bainbridge, was given with good taste. Mr. Wray was particu- 
larly happy in the comic song, “ Wanted a wife,” to which he did 
ample justice, and was heartily encored. We cannot conclude 
this notice without expressing our admiration of Mr. Wray’s 
endeavours to gratify the Liverpool public, in bringing before them 
professional and amateur talent of no inean order ; and possessing, 
as he does, the steady requirements of a conductor, as well as a 
most excellent tenor voice, he will, we trust, ultimately be 
rewarded for his exertions commensurately with his deserts.— 
Liverpool Mail. 

Bricguton.—Mr. Bond delivered a lecture to the members of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, of which he is honorary vice-president, 
on ‘Thursday evening week, at the Newburgh Rooms, on the Art 
and Advantages of Cultivating the Human Voice. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. F. W. Robertson, and the room was 
densely crowded by a highly respectable audience. ‘The Rev. 
Chairman opened the procecdings with appropriate remarks upon 
the uses and abuses of music, and expatiated upon the kindness of 
Mr. Bon}, and those who assisted him, in forwarding the objects 
of the institute. The lecturer conimenced by stating that his 
great object was to collect together a programme of pieces cal- 
culated to display the capabilities of the human voice in all its 
phases, The first piece in the programme, Haydn's bymn, 
“ Praise the Lord, ye heavens adore him,” Mr. Bond presiding at 
the pianoforte, was executed in fine style by Mrs. Bond, Master 
G. Bond, Messrs. Marshall, Wood, Beatty, and Broadbridge. 
David’s lament for his son Absolom next followed, and was 
effectively performed by Mr. Wood. The favourite glee, “ Here 
in cool grot,” was capitally executed by Master Bond, Messrs. 





Marshall, Beatty, and Broadbridge, and encored ; as was also the 
“ Maid of Llangollen,” executed by Mr. Marshall. Mrs. Bond, in 
the cavatina, “ Una voce poco fa,” also met with well-deserved 
applause, Balfe’s admired ballad, “ Then you'll remember me,” 
was nicely sung by Master Bond, and encored. Webbe’s cele- 
brated glee, “ When winds breathe soft,” was admirably performed 
by Mrs. Bond, Messrs. Marshall, Wood, Beatty, and Broadbridge. 
“The wolf,” sung by Mr. Marshall, with his fine bass voice, was 
enthusiastically encored. ‘This gentleman has made marked pro- 
gress since we heard him last. ‘I'he ballad of the “Irish Emi- 
grant” was sung with taste and feeling by Mrs. Bond ; and the 
entertainment was concluded by “God save the Queen,” the 
whole audience standing uncovered and joining in the chorus. An 
acclamative vote of thanks, put by the Chairman, was unanimously 
carried, both to the lecturer and those who assisted him, for their 
gratuitous and valuable services. We understand also that Mr. 
Charles Wright generously offered the room gratuitously to the 
institution, on hearing that the upper room at the Town Hall 
could not be obtained; and that Messrs. Cramer, Beale and Co., 
gave the gratuilous use of one of their splendid pianofortes for the 
occasion. So, from the brilliant assembly present, we conceive 
that the funds of the institution will be materially aided by the 
lecture.—Mr. Aptommas’s concert, by command of H.R H. 
the Duchess of Gloucester, took place at the Old Ship Room, cn 
Tuesday night week, and wag well attended. Mr. Aptommas 
delighted the audience by his perfermances on the harp; as did 
Mr. Richardson ty some solos on the flute. The principal vocal 
performers were Miss Messent, Mrs. A. Stone, and Miss Bassano. 
The instrumental department was cffectively sustained by Mr. 
Salaman (piano), Mr. Hill (violin), &c. ; and the whele programme 
was done justice to, and gave general satisfaction—Madame de 
Lozano’s concert, at the Pavilion, on Thursday evening week, 
was attended by a highly fashionable company. Signor F. 
Lablache, who opened the concert with Madame de Lozano in 
“ Senza tanti complimenti,” was in capital voice. Herr Kuhe, 
Mr. Aptommas, and Signor G. Regondi, sustained the instru- 
mental part of the performances But the gem of the evening 
was the fair beneficiaire’s own efforts ina French romance, *Le 
retour A la Montagne,”’ with variations, and accompanied on the 
concertina by Signor Regondi. This was deservedly encored. 
Madume de Lozano's “ Spanish songs,” which have all the fresh- 
ness of natiovality, were also much relished, and the concert went 
offin a manner to give the highest satisfaction.— righton Herald. 


Prymoutu.—(From a Correspondent). —The fifth concert 
given at the Theatre Royal on Friday the 3rd instant, turned out 
one of the most successful of the series. In addition to the 
attraction of Mrs. Henry Reed, Mr. Newcombe, the enterprising 
lessee, secured the services of Herr Carl Oberthiir, harpist to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Nassau, and the bar ds of the 7th 
Royal Fusileers, the 35th Regt., and the Royal Marines. The pro- 
gramme consisted of compositions by Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 
Rosellen, Barnett, Donizetti, Rodwell, .Rammel, Meyerbcer, Ober- 
thiir, and though last, not least, Handel, whose magnificent “Dead 
March,” from Saul, was played splendidly by the united regi- 
mental tands, accompanied by a “grand allegorical representation,” 
as a tribute to the memory of the late Duke of Wellington. ‘The 
orchestra under the able conductorship of Mr. Henry Reed, per- 
formed in capital style Rossini’s Overture to 1 Tancredi, and a 
“Grand Operatic Selection and Fantasia,” from Les Huguenots, 
arranged by the popular Jullien. ‘the solos for the ophicleide, 
oboe, cornet, flute, and viola, were each excellently played by 
Messrs. Mounter, Rogers, Purton, Perry, and Andrews, and pro- 
duced a great effect. The vocalists were Signora Greco, who sung 
acavatina from Beatrice di Tenda, a duet from Nabucco, with 
Signor Campanella, and the cavatina “ Ob luce di quest’ anima” 
(Linda di Chamounix), and in the latter received a well-deserved 
encore—Miss Fanny Young, whose two ballads “ My beautiful 
Rhine,” by Barnett, and “ Oh! charming May,” by Rodwell, were 
tumultuously encored—Signor Campanella, who was encored in 
the romanza from Verdi’s Foscari, “ O vecchio cor che batti,” and 
Mr. Charles Talmin, who is likely to become a favourite singer in 
Plymouth. ‘The instrumentalists were Mrs. Henry Reed (piano- 
forte), and Herr Carl Oberthiir (harp). Mrs. Henry Reed, whose 
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talent as a pianiste we have often mentioned, played, by desire, 
Rosellen’s “Souvenir d’ I Capuletti,” in a manner that left 
nothing to be desired; and in the admired duet for piano and 
harp, “ Das Alpenhorn,” composed by Oberthiir and Rummel, on 
Proche’s favourite song, called “From Alp to Alp resounding,” 
Mrs. Reed’s brilliant touch, and accuracy of time were remarkable, 
and elicited the warmest applause from the audience. Herr Carl 
Oberthiir is well known as a harpist of the first class, and his per- 
formance of his fantasia on airs from Martha was much admired, 
as well as the two charming little pieces called “La Cascade ” 
(Etude), and “Au bord de la mer” (Nocturne), both of which 
seemed greatly to please from their elegance of style, and their 
charming melody. The concert altogether gave perfect satisfaction. 


GuoucrsteR—(From our own Correspondent.)—On Tuesday 
last our Choral Society held their first concert this season, and 
acknowledging the loss of our great warrior and statesman, the 
Dead March in Saul came first in the programme. This was 
effectively given on the organ by Mr. J. Taylor, The unsuitable- 
ness of this march as a solo on the organ was more evident from 
our havinga recollection of the never-to-be-forgotton 18th; and 
the fine and solemn feeling with which it was rendered by our 
military bands, Handel’s “ Funeral Anthem,” and selections 
from the Elijah, formed the first part. The second part com. 
menced with Cook’s glee, “How sleep the brave ”—another 
tribute of respect—and was followed by other glees ; the charming 
quintet, “O hills, O vales,”’ by Mendelssohn, Bishop’s ‘Tramp 
Chorus, and finishing as usual with the National Anthem. The 
performance was highly creditable, and the audience more numer- 
ous than we expected from the very unfavourable state of the 
weather. We hope this good beginning of the season will cause 
every exertion to be made for continued success, as the Choral 
Society is peculiarly essential to Gloucester, and we look forward 
in the coming year to their assistance at our triennial festival— 
The theatre opened on Monday last, under the able management 
of Mrs. W. Rignold, with her company from Wolverhampton. 
The performances have been well received, aud promise a great 
treag to all our play -goers. 


Bury Sr. Epmunps.— Miss Manners gave a grand concert on 
Wednesday, the 8th, for which she engaged those popular vocal- 
ists, Mrs. A. Newton, and the twin Broughams, with Mr. J. Ward 
(concertina). The encores were numerous. Although, owing to 
the heavy floods, the attendance, though not so great as it other- 
wise would have been, was a fashionable and select one. Mr. W. 
Last was the conductor, and played a solo. 


PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Music at Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—In 
speaking of Molique’s masterly performance in my last week’s 
notice of Bach’s Bourree and double, I am made to use the word 
“* much,” —at least twice too often—a penalty I must needs submit 
to for not re-perusing and correcting my hasty account of Charles 
Hallé’s first concert. 

I have now to speak of the last Monday night concert, at the 
Free Trade Hall, when there was an excellent attendance as usual. 
Miss Louisa Vinning, formerly the infant Sappho, was the princi- 
pal lady vocalist—the gentlemen being Messrs. Perring and 
Delavanti. This is the third Monday night concert this season 
at which Miss Vinning has appeared, and on each occasion with 
increasing popularity. She was enthusiastically encored, in Jenny 
Lind’s Swedish melody, when she substituted “The Laughing 
Galop,” she used to give so exquisitely as a little girl, and now 
gives no less charmingly ; indeed it brought a more determined 
encore than before, and some would have fain heard it a third 
time, had not the majority in the Hall been more considerate. 
Miss Louisa Vinning was also very successful in her duet with 
Mr. Perring. | Mr. Perring sang very sweetly, Dibdin’s sea-song 
from the Waterman, “ Then farewell my trim built wherry.” Mr. 
Delavanti got encored in Killian’s solo (with chorus) from Der 
Freischutz—“ Why good people are you gazing?” which he gave 
with much humour. The chorus were effective as usual, especially 









in the Glees (sang by, the whole choir)—‘*When windg breathe 
soft,” and “ Life’s a bumper.” 

Mr. C. A, Seymour's Quartet Concerts are announced for Dec. 
13, Jan. 20, Feb. 17, and March 30, 





ON MADLLE. ANNA ZERR'S SINGING. 


She sang 

And ceased, ’ 
But musie,stayed, 

Charmed with her own sound; 
And kiss’d the. air ; 

Nor in our hearts 

Did the echo fade, 

But left a trace 

For memory to linger o’er 





FRAGMENT. 


Live in the Sun’s bright ray, 
It will interpenetrate 

Thy soul with Love. 
Breathe the free clear air; 
The loving universal air, 
And utter song: 


Surround thyself with flowers, 
And listen to their silent music, 
{t will soften thy heart : 
Their gentle harmonioys tints, 
Melting into love, 
Preach Beauty to thee. 
A—3—a O—T—Y. 





MISS DOLBY’S SOIREES. 


Two of these charming entertainments have already taken 
place (Nov. 23 and Dee. 7), at Miss Dolby’s residence in the 
fashionable precinets of Manchester Square. On both ocea- 
sions Miss Dolby has given her numerous subscribers a pro- 
gramme worthy of being addressed to the most refined and 
uncompromising taste. At her first soirée, Miss Dolby sang the 
air from Handel’s Flavio, ‘‘ Amor nel mio penar;” J. Dug- 
gan’s extremely clever cantata ‘ Oriana,” from Tennyson’s 
well-known poem, and the song of A. Templar “ My heart is 
breaking ;” the last of which was encored. At her second 
soirée, Miss Dolby introduced Stradella’s aria, “O del mio 
dolce ardor ;” Miss Laura Barker’s imaginative scena, “ CEnone” 
and E. Land’s pretty ballad, “‘ The sunshine of our home.” 
How well she executed ‘these various pieces, and what sensa- 
tion she created among her admirers, need hardly be, told,., No 
fresh eulogy could add anything to Miss Dolby’s reputation. 

Among the other singers, at the first concert, were, Miss 
Eliza Birch, whose graceful style and, pure soprano. voice 
were exhibited to much advantage in a. sparkling ballad, of 
Mr. Loder, ‘‘ I heard a brooklet. gushing,” and in Kueken’s 
song ‘‘ The Tear,” both of whieh she sang remarkably» well. 
Miss Eliza Birch also joined Miss Dolby in Mr. Henry: Smart's 
beautiful little duet, “ Good night,” and took part in’ a triv 
of Cimarosa. Mr. Pierre, a beginner, ‘began well with Mey- 
erbeer’s aria, “ Piu bianca.” His nervousness could not alto- 
gether conceal his musical feeling. Mozart’s third quartet, 
by Messrs, Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagrove, and, Lucas,., and 
the trio in C minor of Mendelssohn, by Mrs... Thompson 
(late Miss Kate Loder), Messrs. Blagrove and Lucas, substan- 
tial pieces, gave substantial variety to the programme ; while 
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as instrumental solos Mendelssohn’s arduous prestissmo (ca- 
price in F sharp minor), performed by Mrs. Thompson with 
admirable energy, and a new “ Pascaille with variations,” 
composed, and played in first-rate style by Herr Pauer, who 
modestly declined the unanimous encore awarded him, con- 
ferred interest and variety of another kind. 

At the second soirée, Miss Mira Griesbach sang Handel’s 
“‘ Let me wander,” very nicely ; Signor Ciabatta gave a song, 
by Flotow, in that artistic style for which he is deservedly 
respected ; Miss Cicely Nott (one of Jullien’s creations), made 
a very favourable sensation in the air from Migaro, “ Deh 
vieni non tardar ;”’ and Mr. Benson sang a new and a good song 
of J. L. Hatton, ‘‘ Song should breathe of scents and flowers,” 
in the true racy English manner. From the vocal concerted 
music must be selected Signor Biletta’s very clever quartet, 
“TJ Poveretti,” which was excellently well rendered by 
Misses Cicely Nott and Dolby, Mr. Benson, and Signor 
Ciabatta. 

The substantial instrumental pieces at the second soirée 
were Beethoven’s 2nd quartet (in G), by Messrs. Dando, 
Watson, R. Blagrove, and Lucas, and the variations of Haydn 
on those of ‘God preserve the Emperor,” by the same gen- 
tleman, which last served as an excellent foil to the Becthoven, 
and showed the contrast between fine music and twaddle. 
We hope Miss Dolby did not introduce this worn-out piece of 
insipidity as a compliment to the late self-elected Emperor 
over the water. Becthoven’s duet (Op. 69), for piano and 
violoncello, by Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and Lucas, and Men- 
delssohn’s magnificent caprice in E (from the set of “Three 
Caprices,” dedicated by the great composer to his friend, Mr. 
Klingemann), played with extreme delicacy and finish by Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, were the other pieces in which the pianoforte 
was concerned. Signor Regondi produced his accustomed 
effect in his own fantasia on the Huguenots; and the effect of 
the concertina was balanced by that of the cornet-a-pistons, 
which, in the hands of the incomparable Mr. Keenig, became 
a human voice of the sweetest in the interpretation of Jullien’s 
—we beg pardon, Roch-Albert’s—plaintive melody of Norah. 

At the first soirée, Mr. Walter Macfarren was the accom- 
panist ; at the second, Mr. Frank Mori. Both had their 
hands full, but not fuller than they could. Mr. Duggan’s 
‘Oriana,’ and Miss Barker’s ‘‘ none,” tested the mettle of 
either, and either emulated other in the test. 

The rooms were crowded, on both occasions, with fashion 
and connoisseurship; Lord Lansdowne was present at the 
second sowrée, and if, as we doubt not, the third turns out as 
good as its predecessors, Miss Dolby will have as much reason 
to be satisfied as her friends and admirers to be delighted. 





Rebtelws of Music. 


Marcue Funesre.—-Composed by Turopore Bercrr. Addison 
and Hollier. 


Here is another funeral march dedicated to the “Great Duke,” 
and somewkat ambitiously entitled by its composer, “ ENGLAND’s 
triBuTE to the memory of her greatest warrior.” Mr. Theodore 
Berger, nevertheless, if he does not exactly justify such an immense 
es for his march, shows an amount of feeling that proclaims 

im deeply touched with his subject, and enough of musical 
acquirement to warrant him in adopting it fer a theme. The 
march is in E minor, with an episode in C and C minor. It is ex- 
tremely simple, and very easy to play, and with very slight alter- 
ations would suit the organ quite as well as the piano-forte. Mr. 
Theodore Berger may be congratulated by his friends on the fact 
of having produced a real marche funebre, and not a mere march in 
the minor key, like so many others. 


“ Have Mercy Lorp on uz”—No. 9 from Handel’s New Sacred 
Songs—adapted and arranged by R. Anprews.—T. W. Wit11s 
(London), R. ANprews (Manchester). 


This is the last number of an interesting and excellent selection 
of songs, the purport and merits of which have already been ex- 
plained by us. The present number, the words selected from the 
51st Psalm, is founded on one of the loveliest and most plaintive 
melodies of Handel, Mr. Andrews has arranged it in the key of 
G minor, with the simplicity and conscientious adherence to the 
original which have been praised in his adaptation of the other 
numbers. A mine of wealth is opened to the lovers of melody 
allied to sacred text, by this selection of songs, to which we are 
glad to have to call attention once more. 


“ Pas pes Martins,” as danced by MdlJe. Robert and M. 
Alexandre, in the Grand Opera, Prerro m Granpr.—Com- 
posed by Jutyren.—J unten & Co. 


Those who attended the performances, last year, of Pietro il 
Grande at the Royal Italian Opera, need not be reminded of the 
effect produced by the “ Pas des Marins,” as danced by Malle. 
Robert and M. Alexandre, in the dockyard of Zaardam. The 
“Pas des Marins” is in reality a hornpipe, and decidedly one of 
the best ard most original we know. The tune is fresh and 
charming, and quite free from the least taint of vulgarity, no 
small merit in a composition of the kind. The variation, 
danced by Mdlle. Robert, constitutes a very pleasing episode, as 
it were, and breaks the monotony. No one can fail to be delighted 
with Jullien’s “ Pas des Marins.” 


Mazurxa—As danced in the Grand Opera, Prerro 11 GRanpe, 
by Mdlle. Adrienoff—Composed by Juniren. Jullien and Co. 


The Mazurka from Pietro has already become a special favourite. 
Played nightly at the concerts at Drury Lane, it has been made 
known to all London; and all London doubtless have been fasci- 
nated by its novelty and the sweetness and piquancy of its melody. 
The Mazurka is a Mazurka par excellence—a veritable Rus@ian 
dance, such as might have been heard in the paiace of the Krem- 
lin at Moscow, on the occasion of a state ball, when Peter was 
Czar. As a recommendation to the Mazurka—which needs no 
recommendation beyond its own intrinsic merits—the purchaser 
will find an excellent coloured lithographic likeness of Mademoiselle 
Adrienoff, the celebrated Russian danseuse, who danced the Mazurka 
in Pietro il Grande, at Covent Garden. 


“ PotonalsE pr Recertion”—from the Grand Opera, Piustro 11 
GranpEe.—Composed by Juruiex. Jullien & Co. 


The Polonaise constitutes the chorus which the nobles and 
ladies sing previous to and subsequent upon Peter’s entry into the 
hall of state, in the last scene of the opera, and was also danced by 
Mdlle. Robert. The tune is bold and striking, and, what is usual 
in all Jullien’s music, highly appropriate. The trio must captivate 
every ear which is sensitive to melodic beauty. Nothiog can be 
more fresh or more charming, and perhaps no morceau in the 
opera will find more numerous admirers. 


“ PrecuteraA "—(The Midnight Prayer)—From the Grand Opera, 
Pietro it Grande—Composed by Juttzen. Jullien and Co, 


This is the prayer of the nuns sung in the first scene of the third 
act behind the scenes, during Rossomak’s grand scena. It is 
written in imitation of the Canto Fermo of the Greek Creed, and 
proves how intimately acquainted Jullien is with ecclesiastical 
writing of the old school. The melody is grave and solemn, and 
full of repose. The organist will find in the “ Preghiera ” an ad- 
mirable voluntary. 

The above morceauz are all well arranged for the piano, although 
Jullien’s orchestral scene presented difficulties of no small amount 
| to Mr. Baker, who, we believe, is the arranger. 
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“ App-Et-Kaper; GAtop "—+Four Piano—-Par, ALexanpre Bin- 
LET. Jullien and Co. ! 


This galop was composed expressly by M. Billet for Jullien’s 
concerts and Jullien’s band, and certainly a more effective palop 
we never heard played in or out of an orchestra. It is brilliant 
and animated in the highest. degree, and so’ tuneful aud catching 
and rhythmical, that the foot cannot choose but trip it in the right 
place and never err: » M, Billet introduces’ the drums,’ triangles, 
cymbals, &c., &c., with the happiest effect, and the writing, even 
in such a bagatelle, betrays the hand of'a musician, ‘We’ have not 
the least doubt but that M. Billet’s Abd-el-Kader Galop will be- 
come one of the dance populariti¢s of the day, as it entirely: de- 
serves to be, seeing it possesses all the elements of popularity. 





Original Correspondence. 


PIanorortTeE ADVERTISING. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,-- According to promise, I send you the particulars of a 
recent case of fraudulent dealing which I think deservcs exposure, 
and may act as a warning to others. 


A short time ago I observed in the Zimes an advertisement 
describing an instrument to be sold as a ‘* Broadwood semi-grand 
pianoforte,” “cost but a short time ago vinety-eight guineas,” and 
“ equal to new,” * to be seen at No. —, Strect, corner of 
Square.” Having a very weak faith in advertisements, but 
requiring an instrument of the kind, I cut out this advertisement, 
and placed it in the hands of a superior music professor in this 
neighbourhood, well known to me; I requested him to go up to 
town for me, and inspect the instrument, and if it answered the 
description given of it, to purchase it for me. He replied that it 
waginconvenient for him to leave his pupils at that time; bat 
that he had a friend in town, a first-class music-dealer, who 
would do quite as well as himself, and in whom he could place 
extra confidence. Accordingly the advertisement was sent to his 
friend, with a request that he would see the pianoforte, and pur- 
chase it if it was as described therein. |The said friend did pur- 
chase the instrument, or at least professed to do so, without any 
delay, and described the purchase in a letter as “a capital 
bargain, the outer case being as handsome as semi-grands generally 
are.” ‘The money was required to be paid before the instrument 
could be removed from Street, corner of Square, and 
was paid forthwith. 

You may judge of my astonishment and indignation when, upon 
the arrival of the pianoforte, I found that it: ‘was an old fall grand, 
with Broadwood’s label upon it, “ makers'to Hés Majesty\and the 
Princesses ;” and I have since. ascertained beyond all doubt. from 
Mr. Murray, Broadwood’s manager, that it was sold by them in 
July, 1828. ‘This was the “semé-grand,” “equal to new,” which 
“ cost but a short time ago ninety-cight guineas!” It is 6} octaves, 
three-stringed, 7 feet 8 incbes Jong! and: the’ West-Hnd, music 
dealer who purchased it for a friend: with ‘the advertisement: in his 
hand, still persists. in the assertion that he'has dene riglit+-that 
Messrs. Breadwood do not change their Jabel'on the accession of: 
a new sovereign -(which I have the best authority: for saying is a 
pure falsehood)—and, in fact, that the makers: themselves do not 
know a grand froma semi-grand fo yiijiow eeu sed) yo 

I should have been glad to have published the names-of\ the 
parties involved in this: disreputable transaction; if my! attorney 
had not cautioned me against it on:account) of the present aincer- 
tain state of the law of libel. I may: probably do so still > but forthe 
present I have only to request that you will give publicity. to this 
letter, and append to it your own observations thereon; 


Yours faithfully, 














CreEaicus. 


—— Rectory, Dec. 8, 1852. 
senate 


Sr, Raye ss Mygicay, CommMEyoRAniON OF, Fue Dyxe, | 


(To the ‘Editor’ of the Musicel ‘Worteh,y i ru: 


Sin; proposal has/appeared in 'some-of: the publio(prints, for 
a perfofmance of sacred musicat St: Paul’s,.as-a: tribute \to the 
memory: of the Duke//of«Wellingtoti/ ‘Phe>‘duggestion, iit. seems, 
has come to:vothing; but-it is!to!beregretted that so: fait am,.op- 
portunity ‘has been Jost of forwarding the interests of music as well 
as of giving.a more. healthy tone to public feeling in these: funeral 
ovations. : af MA VL to wisgo bid 

It cannot: be deniedthat funeral pageants, asi they: have: been 
transmitted to us throngh the lapse of ages,are strongly tinctired 
with the barbarism of the times from which! they sprung! ’ It was 
observed: onthe ceremoninlsat; Chelsea Hospital, that: the ;only, 
impression left ou the meniory: by sdenes of this kind, is thatcofia 
splendid, indistinct, and, it, miglit: bave. been added; an-unpleagant 
dream.) It is on recalling these gorgeous! .odsequies |to dtlie mini; 
that we are induced to ask whether some, better\method might mot; 
be found of honouring the dead,‘than by investing with regal pomp 
and magnificence, the piece of mortal clay, which, divorced. from 
all that ennobled it, and now in mid-process: of its change. from 
mortality to dust, nature would bid us shudder to look upon. 
Hence, the only pleasing impressions left’ on the memory by: the 
pageant of the 18th, are derived from the demonstrations of public 
fecling. Thus, the ery of ‘hats off,” as the car passed and’ the 
people took.a last affectionate look at. their old warrior--the hero 
ofa hundred victories, who:-had taught Europe. that) freemen can 
be as great in war as in peace+-was natural. and touching. The 
crowd seated on the platforms cutside the Cathedral, as wellias the 
congregation withia, arose as the coffin was borne past them. 
Then came the deep murmur of the responses to the funeral ‘ser- 
vice, reverberating, like muttered thunder, through. the sacred 
edifice. What are the gaudy formalities of a street pageant: com- 
pared to these impulsive tributes of the heart of a great nation 
over its heroical dust ? 

Musical commemorations, as the reader does not need to -be 
told, are no novelties in England. ‘The commemorations of Han- 
del, in 1784 aud 1834, form eras in the .history of, music in, this 
country, from the great and undoubted impetus they gaye to the art. 
In the present case, after pride, pomp, and tyrannous custom had 
done their utmost, the muse of music and sacred eloquence might 
have been invoked to lay one funeral wreath on the tomb, of the. 
departed hero, Such a tribute would be singularly appropriate, 
for the Duke was of a musically gifted family, and bis well-known 
intuitive. perception of what. was. grand, and creative in the art, 
would probably have rendered such a tribute (could, he, have. had 
a choice in the matter) the most congenial to’ his own feelings. 
The resources which London now possesses for such a ‘purpose 
must have rendered the exhibition’ one of unparalleled “extent and 
magnificence. Tf the arena of the Cathedral had 'béén/ deemed too 
large, there was the Abbey, or Westminster Hall, with its aceous+ 
tical facilities, aiid the deep halo which tim¢'and association have 
throwt over it. ours, ise 


J.'G. 





ee 


Miscellaneous. 0. 


Miss ELLEN Conpet.—This talented vocalist (foriieHlyof the: 
Princess's Theatrd),' whose! return to Ungland after al lengthened 
sojourn and a most succdssfubartistic tour among-the chief citiesiand: 
towns of the:Continent, has' been revent)y'anmnounbed singing some 
of her favourite parts atthe Grecian Saloon; in ‘conjunction with) 
an officient corps of vocalists: and .instrunientalists:: .:Miss Helés' 
Condell has proved herselfia first-rate abtiste by het assumptidn lof 
parts that can‘only be andertkken successfully by ia ‘pitmacdannat’ 
assoluta; and-we may congratulate Mr, Udnquest, the manager, :om : 
his good fortune in having been able to: secure iso!accomplished:a: 
voealist in his theatre as ‘this young lady,-who ¢an/hardly. fail-ta | 
be.a strong and permanent'attraction. tiny ene eo isodt im 
Mapame Fiorentini+~~TP his lady’ made her first appearance in 
the Messiah at Exeter Hall last night, and met with eminent’ 
success. Madame Viorentini will prove,a, rare, aquisition ta the 





English Oratorio. my ober es 
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Miss “Raxs¥orp's Soinek Musicares.—‘The first of these de- 
lightful evenings topk ‘place\at Miss Ransford’s\residence in Wel- 
beck Street, Cavendish Square, on ‘l'uesday last, and notwith- 
standing ‘the inelemenvy of the weather the rooms were/crowded. 
Miss° R.» was! assisted ‘on! this | occasion!) by: Mr, and: Madame 
Weiss; Mr.: George Perren, Mr.iand! Mrs. W. KE! Ransford, Mr. 
Ignace: Gibsone +(pinnoforte), and: Messrsi'G, and I; Case (concer- 
tina). (Miss Ransford iwas ‘particularly ‘successful ‘ins Rode's : air 
with“variations;: and! \Balfe's: ballad, “Lis mine to weep,” » from 
his opera of The Sicilian Bride, and also with the Messrs:;Rans- 
forddn Sir He Ri Bishop's charming trio; :‘ Sportive little trifler,” 
which owas (honoured with am encore: ) Mr. Weiss sang Mendel- 
ssohu’s “ Ti w roamer béld'and gay,” {vom tlie Son and the Stranger, 
which owas! rédemanded! »We:'cannot! but notice: the very great 
improvetient inthe singing: of Madame Weiss, whose rendering of 
Weber's; Softly Sighs; was highly effective. Mr. Ignace Gibsone 
played ohis (Mereure: Galop Volante, ‘andthe Messrs. Cuse their 
populdr duct from: Les Huguenots. Mr: Ignace Gibsone conducted. 

Orrninc or « New Onoan—-On Monday night last, there was 
a numerous’a-semblage at the organ factory of Messrs. Jackson, of 
this town, tohear the opening of a new organ just completed for a 
gentleman in Manchester, we should say the most unique chamber 
organ ever turned out of the hands of a workman, The perform- 
auce ‘consisted of'a selection of fugues; &c., which were ably played 
by Mr. Rogers, of St. Luke’s Church, in this town, and well calcu- 
lated to: show the power aud'brilliancy of the instrument. Fora 
chamber: organ it) has» very’ Jarge calibre ; it ecntains a CC swell 
and! great) organ of nine stops’each, and two: stops in the pedals, 
with’ tliree cupolas ‘and five coimposition pedals in a handsome 
mahogany:case; iand ‘no oné who secs it can help but :adwmire the 
excellent: way the space of casc has been made available. We 
have’seen inany instruments of not half the number of stops, oceu- 
pying nearly double ithe space.—(Manchester Puper.) 

Axtireth! PefrokMance Ar ’MANCursTEeR,—The 'amatetr 
performance at the Theatre Royal, on Monday the 29th inst., 
utider the patronage of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, will 
comprise Tobin's admired comedy of “The Honeymoon,” pro- 
duced for thé first ‘time’ these six years) entire, in five ‘acts; a 
ballet ‘divertisentent ; and Bayle Bernard's two act farce of “ Ifis 
Last Legs.” ‘The prologue, written by Wes:land Marston, Esq., 
expréssly for’ this detasion, will be delivered by Miss Anderton. 
We are not at liberty to unveil the mystery which attaches to the 
gentlemen forming the amatetir company, but we may state that 
they’ consist of all‘the principals, with’ two exaeptions, in the 
aynateur performatices of the last four years, and that all the cha- 
racters will at least be rexpectably filled. 

Erxanp’s Harr Satooy.— On, Tuesday. last, the following pro- 
gramme, was performed at these rooms before a highly fashionable 
audience.,..:A,, Grand, National Quartett for four harps, composed 
by, Carl Qberthiir; ;;Grand, Duo, Brillante, for. two harps, on 
Meyerbeer’s,“ Llugnenots,” by, ©. Oberthiir; the Wedding March 
in Mendelssohn’s, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” effectually ar- 
ranged for four harps by Oberthiir; and a Grand Duo for two 
harps on Rossini’s Movse, excellently played by Messrs. Wright 
and Boleyne Reeves; the other executants were Messrs. J. IL. 
Wright, iL. J.Vrust, and Hert! Ctrl Oberthtir, whose performances 
gave great satisfaction. 

i» Mustean InstinutR oF LoNpoN.—The second evening meeting 
of :this Society took. place last Saturday (Mr. Juucas in the chair), 
when- MissUrsula, Barclay waa; admitted an Associate, and the 
following | eminent musicians as. honorary and corresponding 
Relloi¥s Dr. Robert Schumann, Dr. Marx, Mons. Stephen Heller, 
and ;Monsude Chevalier, Fétis—A, paper was then read by Mr. 
Thomas: Oliphant, on the music in Aluebeth, in which the lecturer 
threw great doubt on the alleged authorship of that celebrated 
cempdsition;) illustrating his remarks. with specimens of Mathew 
Lock’s: acknowledged »worka. ‘The nusic-in Macbeth, as given at 
our theatres, was performed by several of our best. artistes, and 
contrasted: with am early edition of the work, now in the British 
Museums |): bss i : 

GALLERY Of IiLtstRationi—Since the new’ additions have 
been made, embracing various phases and incidents in the life and 


‘proved more attractive than ever. 





death of the Dake of Wellington, the Gallery in Regent Street has 
Few places ‘of amusement in 
London, possess more, allurement for the lovers of sight-seeing, and 
certainly. not one is more: entirely worthy the. support of the 
public. , The illustrations are splendid and truthtl and eyery 
scene ia depicted with life-like reality, No one should lose the 
opportunity of visiting the Gallery of Illustration. 


MENDELSSOHN—H 13 FiRMNESS ‘AND! GREAT URBANITY.—Some 
years .ago, when | Mendelssohn; was acknowledged bythe! whole 
world to'be/one of the moatiaccomplished performers on the piano+ 
forte| and; the best of composers+anil it/ was! onecof the greatest 
favors and treats: to have the pléasure of hearing him—a friend of 
mine, @: Miss R-+-—y (who, was herself an. excellent»musiciaw, and 
felt a great wish to hear him), was on a continental tour, and acci- 
dentally came to the same town were Mendelssohn was visiting, 
and she was exceedingly gratified’ to receive an invitation to 
dinner; and afterwards a musical soirée, where it was intimated 
Mendelssohn would be present and she would have an opportunity 
of having her wishes gratifiéd, and have the felicity of listening to 
his enchanting strains. Dinner over, every one retired to the 
music room, and all waited with the greatest anxiety till it was 
thought to be the proper time to. ask the great Maestro to oblige 
them by performing one of his own compositions ; when, although 
his amiability and’ readiness to oblige’ was so well known, he 
(much to the disappointment of all the party, and more particularly 
Miss R.) very firmly declined complymg with their wishes. 
Miss R. naturally concluded she should not have another oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, as she was going, to return to England in 
two days, aud had called the next day to take tea with a lady, and 
was expressing her regret, when to her great delight who should 
come into the room but, Mendelssohn himself, who was an intimate 
friend of the hostess, and immediately recognizing Miss R., he 
said, ‘‘ You must have thought me very ill-natured and affected in 
refusing to play last evening); but the tact was, I did not feel very 
well, and was not in spirits to do what I should have wished, and 
a professional man has (however high his position may be) a 
certain standing to. keep, up, and should he fail once, there are 
always to be found persons ready to take advantage of the circum- 
stances and make the most. ill-natured remarks, and as L found 
I could not please myself, I declined; but now, if you will allow 
me to take tea with you, I will afterwards sit down to the piano-~ 
forte, in order that you may not return to England with the 
unfavourable impression you, must have formed of me.” And 
well did he perform his promise, by. playing during the whole 
evening some. of his pieces and, extemporaneous: compositions, 
which Jeft such a charming impression upon her mind, that she 
expressed herself to. me,in the most eulogistic,terms, and said she 
was fully assured he was not only one of the greatest composers 
and musicians, but one of the most kind and amiable men —T.H. 

Briny Taytor anv Bitny Bunn.—A certain itinerant musician 
yelep’d Billy Taylor, who had no mean opinion of his musical 
talents in consequence of the applause which he received while 
playing country dances, jigs, and reels, at) the numerous fairs, 
feusts; and village festivals in. merry Yorkshire, having in the 
course of his per¢grinations'to go through a very loug field in order 
to arrive in ‘time for his next engagement, when nearly in the middle 
of it perceived a furious bull galloping towards him, with his tail 
erect and his nostrils dilated.; From-this:he knew that it was not 
with the most peaceful intentions that the bull was advancing, and 
he looked around ‘to:sce if there was any chance of escape. Seeing 
none, he summoned up his: courage and determined to give: Billy 
Bull a meeting that was worthy of himself; for: he had heard that 
Orpheus, by his) music,- made the very stones around him dance, 
and: also: that ‘* music-had charms: to soothe the savage ‘beast.’ 
Accordingly, strongly' relying: on what -he had heard; and having 
the most: perfect» confidetide: in his own powers,’ he took out his 
violin to’ prove he was not inferior to Apollo or Orpheus, and 
began playing:one of his» best tunes to conciliate the goodwill of 
Master Taurus, and make him dance a hornpipe to his music. 
Much to bis surprise and astonishment, Billy Bull very coolly 
tossed Billy Taylor the musician, fiddle and all, into a high tree, 
where he alighted among the branches, fortunately more frightened 
than burt; and looking down to Mr. Bull (who was tearing up the 
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ground in a terrific rage), with the greatest contempt, said to him, 
“ Ye may tear away at the sward, bellow as loud as ye like, and 
look as big and grand as ye please; still, I pity you, for ye have 
not got an ear for good music.” T. H. T. 
Beprorp Lirerary anp Screntiric Instirvtion.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Williams delivered his new “ Musical and Anecdotical Enter- 
tainment ” entitled “ English Musie and English Musicians,” on 
Weduesday evening last. 
song, anecdote, fact, and commentary, following each other in rapid 
and well contrasted succession, while an analysis of the operatic 
works of our modern English composers, serves to impart a unity 
of purpose to the whole. The vocal illustrations were numerous 
and judiciously chosen, and received full justice from the singing 
of Mr. Williams, and his bro-her, Mr. F. Osborne Williams. ‘The 
portion of the entertainment which proved the most decidedly suc- 
cessful was the division thereof entitled ‘ Notes of a musical tour 
with Jenny Lind,” in which several nighly humourous anecdotes of 


It consists of an agreeable melange of 





marks respecting the position and prospects of the “ English musi- 
cian.” Mr. F. Nee Williams areatiel at the pianoforte, and 
obtained much applause for his performance of Schulhoff's “ Car- 


naval de Venise,” which he introduced between the parts. 


Si adich 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue New Cantata, in memory of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, by T. L. Fowle, has not been received. 

MusaTora.—The verses of our fair and talented correspondent, 
are not by - means suited to the pages of the Musical World, 
else we would, with infinite pleasure, provide them a corner. 

L. P. had best apply to Mr. Mitchell. We cannot meddle in the 
affair. 

A ConrripurTor’s communication has ‘been received, and ‘will 
appear in our next. 


the “ Jenny Lind mania” were most effectively introduced. ‘The 
entertainment concluded with a lively and smartly-written compa- 
rison between an old-fashioned “evening party ” and a modern 
“ soirée,” in which the “ musical doings ” of both were contrasted 
with considerable comic effect. The structure of the entertain- 
ment is novel and pleasing, while the sprightly tone which gene- 
rally pervades it, is occasionally enhanced by some thoughtful re- 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
R, P., Atherstone; E. 8., St. Andrews, Fife, N.B. 








IMPORTANT TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 
ON THE Isr OF JANUARY, 1853, WILL BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
Price 6d. Stamped, 5d. Unstamped, 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 


And Monthly Trade List, 


Contarntne tHe Names oF att THE New Mosrcat Pusricatrons or THE MontH. 





Tue value of a Periodical of this kind to the Music Sellers, must be apparent, inasmuch as it. will be to, them 
what the “ Publishers’ Cireular” is to the Bookselling trade; and when .it is considered that the Music Publishers 
form an important _body, it has been deemed they would be materially benefited by possessing a medium 
through which to print their lists of monthly new works for the convenience and information of: the town and 
country trade generally. 

- Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in the above Periodical, a portion of its pages will be 
se an Analyses of the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit, 
eae ty be so arranged as to permit of its being detached from the Circular, for the purpose of being bound 


An Article by G. A. MACFARREN, Esq, will appear in the First Number. 


In calling attention to the “‘ Music Publishers’ Circular,” the Projector begs to say that every effort will be 

tage to op 4 a complete record of Musical Publications, and to make it a valuable adjunct to the Trade 

general; and he trusts to receive that support from those interested in the suceess of a publication of this nature 
which so many other trades liberally accord to similar works. 1 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines or under, $ 4 

Every additional Line, . . 

Half Column, . - 

One Column, » : . 

Whole Page, . ‘ > ‘ ; 2 6 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR A SERIES OF INSERTONS. 


DE ae TRIES I A oe Be 


1 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
1 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to the Publisher, M. S. Myers, 22, Tavistock Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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V2), | LER & CoxHEAD, 
MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE, VIOLIN, 
CONCERTINA, &c. 


HE AMATEUR FLUTIST, a selection of the most favourite 

Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in sets, price 
1s; each, with an Accompaniment (ad, lib.) for the Pianoforte, 1s. ; Second Violin, 6d., 
Violoncello, 6a. each. 


HE FLUTIST’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, &e,, in sets, price 1s. each, ~with Accompaniments for 
same instruments a§ above. 


THE VIOLINIST'S ALBUM, jn sets, price 1s. each, with 
Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 


THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 


1s. each, with Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER, 


(| HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 


—_-—_ 


‘THE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
each, By NICOLO SILVANI. 
A NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s. 
N.B, Anew Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


HE BELLE OF THE WEST WALTZES, by JOHN 
: MA nisitely illustrated by Brandard; 3s, single, 4s. due; 
(HE MAY QUEE 





t. 
WALTZES, by JOHN PRIDHAM, 
beautifully illustrated in Chromo by Brandard; 3s. single, 4s, duet. 
BRILLIANT DUETS. 
GIx BRILUWIANT DUETS (Airs with Variations), composed 
and armangefl by JOHN PRIWHAM, in six numbers, price 48. each. % 
L® BLONDES QUADRILLES, arranged by SAUMEREZ 
price 3s. 
LONDON: LEE & COXHEAD, 48, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
N.B. The second Volume of the ‘* Amateur Organist” is now complete, price 18s. 
elegantly bound, or may be had in six books, price 3s. each. A new Edition of 
Keller's celebrated ‘ Binnoforte School,” price 4s. 
CAT. UES GRATIS. 





NEW CANTATA, BY THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE. 


“EST ON THY MARBLE COUCH, BRAVE WAR- 

“ROR, REST.” A Feneral March and Cantata for Four Voices, with 
Chane, end an aceompanimen: for the Organ of Pianoforte. The Postry written 
by the Rev, J. D. Schomberg, the Music composed by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. Price 


4s., post-free for stamps. ; 
London. Jewell and Letoford, 17, Soha-square, and by order from every Book 
and Masic-seller in the United Kingdom. 


NEW SONG—ORIANA, 


THE Words by Tennyson, the Music by Joseph F. Duggan. 

Price 3s. This Song was'sang ty Miss Dolby with most thrilling effect. at her 
Soiree Musicale on Tuesday last, and is now published by Campbell, Ransford, 
and Co,, 53, New Bond-street, London. 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS, 


Sus with enthusiastic encores by Miss Poole, Composed 
Joseph F. Duggan. Price 2s. Published by Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 








3 


New Bond-street, London, where may be had the whole of Mr Dyggen’s: compo 


sitons. 





NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 


7 wr Linger so Long?” and “The Spirit Dream.” By 
&e. 


Edward Land, composer of ‘‘ When Sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,” &c., 


Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street, London, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


7 HUSH'D is the Anthem!" Written by W. H. Bellamy. The 
Music Composed by Frank Romer, is now published, price 2s, 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 








TO VOCALISTS. 


ANTED in a Provincial Town in one of the Midland 

Counties, a Soprano anda Tenor. ‘The engagement would lead to a good 

connection in Teaching. For particulars and terms, apply by letter addressed to 
A. Y., Office of ‘The Musical World,” Lon’‘on, 


TO THE WUSICAL PROFESSION: 


YOUNG Lady possessing a powerful Soprano voice, but 

who requires further instruction to fit her for singing in ;ublic, would be 
glad to’ treat with a‘ Professiondl] Gen'leman on the subject. Address H. L. B. 
Musical Repository, 1, New Terrace, Camberwell Green. 


DENT’S PATENT. WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


7 J. DENT begs leave to inform the public that in addition to 

his Stock of Chrononeters, Watches, and Clocks, of his own manufacture, he 
has received from his agents: in Switzerland, a very elegant assortment of superior 
Watches, and solicits an inspection of his extensive collect on. Ladies’ gold watches, 
eight guineus; gentlemey’s, ten guineas; youth’: silver watches, fcur guineas; 
durable lever watches, six guineas.—E. J.| Dent, Watch and Clock Maker by 
appointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
Kussia, 61, Strand (late 82), 33, Cookspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange (clock 


THE ARAB WAR DANCE 


THE SHAWL DANCE, and THE CALIPH’S MARCH, from 
the Serenata, ‘ Tae Sleeper Awakened,” performed at Jullien’s Concerts, com 
posed by W. Macfarren, 

Cremer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent Street, 


TO ORGANISTS, ORGAN BUILDERS, &c. 


HE ORGAN and its Construction, a Systematic Handbook 
for Organists, Organ Builders, &c., translated from the German of J. J. 
SEIDEL, price in cloth boards, 8s. 

This is the most complete Treatise, not only on the Construction, but on the Treats 
ment of an Organ. As such it is in the hands of almost every Organist and Organ 
Builder in Germany, gud the Publishers feel confideut it will find equal favor with 
hose of England. 

London: Published by Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford Street. 

















Jusf Published. 


MARCHE FUNEBRE. 


BXGLAND'S Tribute to the Memory of Her Greatest Warrior 
F. M. His Grace the Duke of Wellington. Composed by Theodore Berger. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street, London. 


WALTER MAYNARD’S 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art of Singing, after the Methods 
of the best Italian Masters, price 7s. 
Progressive Vocal Exercises for Dai y Practice, by E. C. May, price 83, 
Garcia’s Compleie School of Singing (new edition) price 15s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 








HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


hoe FALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
requesied by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
hea'th, arismg from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion. loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fcr which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but w thout any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected go great 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restor:d 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary wirtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these diseases with no 
other remedy. (Signed) 8. GOWEN. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Liver complaintsUlcers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 

plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 

in sentery Indigestion Sore Throats &c., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflammation Tic Douloureux 
Colics Jaundice Tumours 

Sold atthe Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar) 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 338, 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 


N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients ere affixed to each Box, 














THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY Post, 1s. 6d. 


RUDALL, ROSE, & CARTE; 


EG to Announce that owing to delays arising from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the correct Addresses of all the Professors, and a faithful 
Register of all Music published during the present year, throughout ‘the United 
Kingdom, the Publication of the ‘‘ Musical Directory,” is unavoidably postponed, 
until the end of the Month, when it wi'l be ready for delivery with the Magazines 
(Tuesday, the 28th inst.) and they have to request that if any Professors, or Music 
and Musical Instrument Sellers, have by chance, not been applied to, they will kindly 
forward their names and addre’ses to 100, New Bond Street, by the first post, to be 
inserted in the proof sheets. Messrs. Rudall, Rose, aud Carte, have also to request 
that those Ladies and Gentlemen who have written to them on the subject of the 
‘* Musical Directory ” will kindly excuse their replying except in this general manner 
—the influx of letters has been such as to render impossible any atiempt to do more 
than this. They beg to thank them, one and all, for their numerous suggesti-ns, 
which shall receive every attention, and for their warmly expressed approbatin of 
their undertaking. 











PROSPECTUS. 


UR Universities have their annual CALENDARS and ALMANACKS; the 

” Medical Profession has its admirable Mreprcar, Dimecrory; the Law has a simi- 
lar work ; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Fixe Anrs ALMANACK, a concen- 
tration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ;— these, and 
numerous other publications, are annually distributed for the use and gratification 
of those who take interest in the several departments they illustrate; but there is 
no similar channel through which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the multifarious information connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences. 

‘The Publishers of the Musicat Directory. propose to supply this deficiency, They 
propose to publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall also be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained ; designed not only for the use of 
the Musical Professor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Music,—and who 
does not?’ Some of the heads will be such as have never hitherto been published in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

Ist.—Information relating to all Musical Socicties that exist in London and 
throughout the country. 

2nd—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical’ Professors of the 
United Kingdom. 

3rd.—An Epitome of the principal Musical Oecurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong claims such points as these, carefully earried out, must 
give this work, Messrs. RupAut, Rosz, & Carte have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution—an‘Institution which, while it has fostered a large amount 
of native talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 
tionably the means of improving musical education throughout the country. 

A brief History will be given of the Royal Academy of ‘Music; also a statement of 
all the Students who have been educated there, with the dates of their entrance and 
departure, and the honours bestowed upon them, from the timé of its commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular respecting ‘the constitution, and 
rules of the Institution. 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 
being so obviously useful, Messrs. Rupatr, Rose, & Carre have fully determined 


that no expense shall be spared to render it pérfect in every respect, and they will 
issue 


THE 
MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


A 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 


For 1853. 
With the secure trust that it will meet a want of the times and consequently obtain 
the patronage of the public generally, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 

ONDUCTOR, Mr. Costa. On Wednesday, December’ 22, 

4 HANDEL'S MESSIAH. Vocalists : Miss Bireh and Madame Fiorentini, Miss 

Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Orchestra, the most extensive 

available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 

Performers, ,, Tickets 3s., 5s., and 103. 6d. each. ‘The Subscription is One, Two, 

or Three Gu'neas per Annum. In each of the last two years it includzd Eleven 

Conceris. . Subscriptions now tak’ n out entitle to THREE TICKETS for the above 

performance, ‘Tickets obtained~and Subscriptions received at the Society’s Office, 
No. 6, in Exeter Hall, 


HARMONIG UNION, EXETER -HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. Benedict ;; Organist,, Mr.;,H; Smart. This 
Society is formed for the Practice and Performance of Sacréd’and Secular Musie. 
The First Performance will take place on PRIDAY NEXT. THE 17th INST., 
when wi'l be Performed a new Oratorio, “‘ JOSEPH,” composed by Mr. C, Horsley. 
Vovalists— Miss Birch; Miss E. Birch; Miss M. Williams; Mr, key, avd Mr, 
Lawler. The Band and Chorus will number about 500 Performers. Tickets ob- 
tained, and Subscriptions received at the Society’s office, No. 5 Exeter Hall, and of 
ali the principal Music Sellers, 


TO MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


R. GEORGE PERRY, Composer of the Oratorios of the 

Death of Abel, the Fall of Jerusalem, &c., Founder and during 16 years Leader 

and Musical Director of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, OFFERS HIS 

SERVICES to Superintend the Practice of any kind of Musical Performance, Vocal 

or Instrumental, without interfering with the Conductorsh'p of any Society requiring 

his services. Terins may be ascertained on application to Mr, Perry, 4, Great Mary- 
lebone-street, 


MRS, ALEXANDER NEWTON 


\\ ILL Sing at Bradford, Dec. 14th; Huddersfield, 15th; 
Keighlev, 16:h; Ponteiract, 17th; Leeds, 18th; Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, 21st; Bank of England Institute, 22rd ; Newport Pagnell 28rd; Sussex 
Hall, 29th; ‘Torquay, January 8rd and 4th; Blandford, 27th; Wimborne, 28th; 
Greenock and Paisley Philharmonic Society, February Ist to 19th. 
5, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 


MOURN FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD. 


ONG. Words by Dr. Mackay, Music by Sir Henry R. Bishop, 
\J 2s. The same arranged by the compo er for four voices, 3s; ditto, choral parts, 
2s. Also Wellington's Funeral March, by Sir Henry R. Bishop, Piano Solo, 2s; ditto, 
Duet, 38; and for Miiitary Bands—The Dead March in Saul, Pleyel’s German 
Hymn, and the Portuguese Hymn, arranged for the Piano by John Bishop, Is. 


HE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME.—At the concert lately 

given at Croydon, the accomplished vocalist, Miss Dolby, sang this favourite 

song, which was te-demanded by general acclamaton, Words by J. E. Carpenter, 
music by Edward Lan@, 23. 


THE GIPSEY QUADRILLES,. By Stephen Glover. Piano 

Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s,—These highly fanciful and spirited Quadrilles have 
a'ready attained an amazing popularity, bidding fair to rival the long-celebrated and 
still favourite ‘ Laneers.” The Gipsey Quadrilies are plased in all parts of the 
country, are at once brilliant and easy of execution, and are the subject of frequent 


encores. , 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


REVERIES D'ARTISTE 


Y STEPHEN HELLER, for the Pianoforte, Nos. 1 to 6 




















each 2s. , 8. d 
Andan‘e Cantabile, by E. Silas ce oii oe aed ove eee _ 26 
Six petits Moré aux, by E. Silas... we +94 ove Nos. ltoGeich 2 0 
Valse Capricieu e, by, L. Sloper. yo ont cae io eae. * AIOE DY 
Les Flocons de Neige, by F. Praeger we HAL REE KHAO! sree gae tt gr® 
Masgourka; by V,.Watlace,. see sooo; sees oo ore wee ie 
Caprice de Concert (Le Prophéte) by &. Roeckel ovo ove ove wer BO 
Cujus Anemam, themerfrom Rossini, by B. Richards .. © a. 0 + 2 & 
Marcle Militaire, by J. Blumenthal, ah A A he a 
Lés Deux Anges, e teristique by J Blumenthal, ie a, ee 
Pensée, by J. Blumenthal)... i. eens tee eee te 

Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
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To be had of G. Purkesa, ean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksell Saturday, December 11th, 1852. 











